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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


was an axiom of the Norwood Report that 
the subject of English should be the main 
plank in the structure of our school curricula. 
All therefore that concerns school teaching 
especially concerns our Association. The rais- 
ing of the school-leaving age by a year should 
afford much scope to teachers of English, but 
it is hard to estimate what the added year may 
yield in the absence of any general policy ad- 
vising how it is likely to be best utilized. No 
one wishes to see the schools dictated to, yet 
some guiding principles of advice and sugges- 
tion might have been expected. But who, in 
the case of Education, constitute a General 
Staff equivalent to that which in the Services 
evolves strategy, or to the Cabinet which devises 
ultimate policy? The Ministry of Education 
is almost wholly concerned with adminis- 
tration, the Universities with the pursuit of 
learning for its own sake, and the schools them- 
selves, especially in the face of current threats, 
with attempting to preserve internal autonomy. 
As a result interference takes place on matters 
of organization, which schools do not welcome, 
while no advisory council exists composed, 
shall we say, of real educationists, such as Sir 
Richard Livingstone, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, or, were they still 
with us, the late H. A. L. Fisher and Sir Henry 
Hadow. 

The emergence from time to time of depart- 
mental Reports does not meet the case as a 
permanent committee would do, for the latter 
could take into account the constant effect of 
present social and political changes which too 
soon overtake the former and leave them out- 
dated. 


Energetic examples of individual and un- 
official policy are the activities of the Children’s 
Theatre Company sponsored by Mr. John 
Christie, and the Young Vic Theatre Group, 
directed by Mr. George Devine and run in 
association with the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. Both these organizations are doing 
excellent work in seeking to provide dramatic 
performances of high quality suitable for school 
attendance. It has been found that, especially 
in out-of-the-way areas, pupils leave school 
having had no opportunity of realizing the 
delight of theatre-going, and the aim is to 
develop in them this habit which will bring 
more lasting benefit and satisfaction than is 
afforded by films. An objective at the other 
end of the scale is this summer’s opera in Eng- 
lish at Covent Garden. Reasonable prices, 
excellent English singers, and well-translated 
libretti put even such a sophisticated gem as 
the Rosenkavalier within the appreciative com- 
pass of all who have any taste for drama and 
music. But it is no good providing the end 
without the beginning, and Mr. Christie and 
Mr. Devine deserve gratitude and support for 
the foundations they are laying but which 
should be part of a wider policy embracing 
arts and science generally. Formerly our 
schools were too narrowly bound to Greek and 
Latin: now they are in danger of such diverse 
and uncontrolled development that like Ches- 
terton’s Army of Progress they ‘advance in all 
directions’. 

An enlightened educational Council, free of 
politics and administration, could provide an 
invaluable sense of direction. 

G. B. 
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SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE 
By E. C. PETTET 


T is unlikely that any poetic imagination will 

ever again be set ablaze by Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella. Yet, unlike so many other Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-sequences, Astrophel and Stella is 
not completely dead, mere material for matter- 
of-fact academic investigation; here and there, 
in a phrase, in a few lines, occasionally in an 
entire poem, its embers still glow with the true 
_ poetic fire. Chiefly this vitality arises from the 
sincerity and personal nature of Sidney’s writ- 
ing: many of his sonnets were an expression of 
personal and deeply felt experience;! unlike so 
many of his successors, he rarely indulged in 


translations and paraphrases from French and’ 


Italian sonneteers; and he was often striving 
after a direct, even a spontaneous, style that 
eschewed the artificiality of the pastoral, clas- 
sical, and extravagantly lachrymose manners 
popular in his time.” Heis, of course, capable of 
throwing off a sonnet that is now nothing more 
than a tedious and empty conceit, just as he 
often lapses into a precious style of writing. 


But at his best he has something to say, and_ 


sometimes he says it with compact vigour. 

Nevertheless, while Astrophel and Stella is 
saved as poetry by its personal qualities of style 
and subject-matter, it belongs unmistakably to 
that curious and persistent tradition of romantic 
love that, in English literature, stretches from 
Chaucer into the heart of the Elizabethan 
period. 

Fundamental to this tradition, and therefore 
unchanging through the centuries, was the 
celebration of love as a supreme, perhaps the 
supreme, human experience. It is love, accord- 
ing to romantic doctrine, that gives us life at 
its intensest and richest, love that above all else 
convinces us of the worthwhileness of human 


1 This opinion does not of course apply to all his son- 
nets. It has often been pointed out that the relations 
between Astrophel and Stella closely resemble those 
between Petrarch and Laura. But there has been a ten- 
dency (see, for instance, Sir Sidney Lee’s chapter in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. iii) to under- 
estimate the genuine personal experience in Astrophel and 
Stella. 

2 See Sonnet VI for a manifesto of Sidney’s aims. 


existence; therefore a man may, without absur- 
dity, dedicate his whole life and soul to it. Such 
is the faith that Chaucer proclaims in Troilus 
and Criseyde: 
O blisful light, of which the bemes clere 
Adorneth al the thridde hevene faire! 
O sonnes lief, O Joves daughter dere, 
Plesaunce of love, O goodly debonaire, 
In gentil hertes ay redy to repaire! 
O verray cause of hele and of gladnesse, 
Y-heried be thy might and thy goodnesse!? 
And two centuries later we find Spenser hymn- 
ing love in the same rapturous strains: 
Then would I sing of thine immortal praise 
An heavenly hymn, such as the angels sing, 
And thy triumphant name then would I raise 
*Bove all the gods, thee only honouring, 
My guide, my god, my victor, and my king.* 
In Astrophel and Stella there are no sustained 
passages of this kind, mainly no doubt because 
Sidney was not writing about love in the ab- 
stract but about his passion for Penelope Rich. 
But the same essential romantic doctrine is im- 
plied throughout, and it is this implication that 
gives the impressive power and generalizing 
effect to such a poem as the seventy-sixth'sonnet : 
She comes, and straight therewith her shin- 
ing twins do move 
Their rays to me, who in her tedious absence 
lay 
Bathed in cold woe; but now appears my 
shining day, 
The only light of joy, the only warmth of Love. 
She comes with light and warmth, which 
like Aurora prove; 
Of gentle face, so that my eyes dare gladly 
play 


With such a rosy morn, whose beams both — 


fresh and gay 
_ Scorch not, but only do dark chilling spirits 


remove.> 


3 Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. III, 1-7. 

+ Hymn in Honour of Love, Stanza xliv. 

5 Sonnet LXXVI. All the quotations in this essay are 
taken from Feuillerat’s edition of Sidney. ; 
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SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE 


Here Sidney is the ecstatic lover of every ro- 
mantic tale and poem: Stella is relenting, love 
is springing up; therefore the whole world is 
» from winter to spring, night to day, 
cold to warmth. Love ‘the only warmth’, ‘the 
only light of joy’, has worked the miracle. 
Closely connected with this first article of the 
romantic love doctrine, its chief particular 
form, in fact, was the conception of love as an 
ennobling, morally elevating experience. To 
be in love was to be, necessarily, virtuous and 
honourable. Indeed, to some writers, like 
Capellanus, love is the only road to virtue: 
‘It is agreed among all men that there is no 
good thing in the world, and no courtesy, 
which is not derived from love as from its 
fountain.”' In the course of time, as we shall 
see, the nature of this good changed somewhat; 
but in general the belief in love’s moral eleva- 
tion remained intact, and Sidney affirms it no 
less forcibly than Spenser: 


Virtue’s gold now must head my Cupid’s 
dart, 

Service and honour, wonder with delight, 

Fear to offend, well worthy to appear, 

Care shining in my eyes, faith in my sprite— 
These things are left me by my only dear.” 
So too in the previous sonnet, having praised 
the virtue in Stella herself, he goes on to add— 


And not content to be perfection’s heir, 
Thyself dost strive all minds that way to 
move, 


Who marking thee, which art indeed most 


See while thy beauty drives my heart to love, 
As fast thy virtue bends that love to good.* 


He is aware that not everyone shares this atti- 
tude to love; there is at least one stern friend, 
unschooled in the romantic doctrine, a pur- 
veyor of ‘rhubarb words’, who tells him flatly 
that love is a sin plunging the soul in the mire. 
' But like a true romantic poet Sidney is un- 
repentant. How can that be sin whose effect is 
all virtue? 


1 De arte honeste amandi. 
2 Sonnet LXXII. 
3 Sonnet LXXI. 


If that be sin which doth the manners frame, 

Well stayed with truth in word and faith of 
deed, 

Ready of wit, and fearing nought but shame; 

If it be sin which in fixed hearts doth breed 

A loathing of all loose unchastity, 

Then love is sin, and let me sinful be.* 


The Lady who inspires this love in Sidney 
is painted from the traditional romantic type. 
She is, of course, beautiful. Not that there arein 
Astrophel and Stella any of the opulently sensuous 
descriptions that we find in Spenser, in the 
sixty-fourth Amoretti sonnet for instance, or in 
the passage of Epithalamion beginning, “Tell me, 
ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see So fair a 
creature in your town before?’ The one passage 
in which Sidney does praise his Lady’s beauty 
loses itself in vague and fanciful rhetoric: 


Queen Virtue’s court, which some call 
Stella’s face, 

Prepared by nature’s chiefest furniture, 

Hath his front built of alabaster pure; 

Gold is the covering of that stately place; 

The door, by which sometimes runs forth 
her grace 

Red porphire is, which lock of pearl makes 
sure, 

Whose porches rich, which name of cheeks 
endure, 

Marble mixed red and white do interlace.’ 


This passage—a specimen of Sidney at his 
worst—is insipid enough when set against 
Spenser’s ravishing portrait of his Lady in 
Epithalamion; but obviously we are to under- 
stand that Stella is dazzlingly beautiful: she is 
‘Nymph of the garden where all beauties be’, 
the winds play amorously with her golden hair, 
and while Sidney is not blind to the charms of 
other women— 


Milk hands, rose cheeks, or lips more sweet, 
more red; 
Orseeing jet’s black, but in blackness, bright; 


all these beauties are but models, a reminder of 
his own Stella. 


Sonnet XIV. 
5 Sonnet IX. 
6 Sonnet XCI. 
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With this beauty of the beloved went—for 
the two were inseparable according to roman- 
tic convention—incomparable virtue. The 
Lady of romance inspires her lover to nobility, 
honour, and spiritual elevation because she is 
herself “That virtuous soul, sure heir of heavenly 
bliss’. Everyone, not merely her lover, may 
trace in her the pattern of virtue: 

Who will in fairest book of nature know 

How virtue may best lodged in beauty be, 

Let him but learn of love to read in thee, 

Stella, those fair lines which true beauty 

show; 

There shall he find all vices’ overthrow, 

Not by rude force, but sweetest sovereignty 

Of reason, from whose light the pee 

fly, 

That inward sun in thine eyes shineth so." 
And because Stella is so virtuous she is, like 
every true Lady of romance, wellnigh impos- 
sible to win—proud, cold, and even heartless 
and cruel in her lack of pity for her pining 
lover: 

her heart is such a citadel, 

So fortified with wit, stored with disdain, 

That to win it is all the skill and pain.” 

Not that this coldness and cruelty was ever 
in any way derogatory to the Lady, for suffer- 
ing was an accepted part of the romantic code 
of courtship. Humility for instance, one of the 
chief conventions of this code, imposed upon 
the lover an abject, slave-like obedience: once 
he had freely chosen his Lady, the lover was 
expected to surrender himself utterly to her, 
asking nothing for himself, contented with the 
smallest mark of favour, and ready to obey her 
slightest command, however painful or dis- 
tressing to himself. Though Sidney protests 
more than the usual romantic lover against this 
convention of humble servitude, he never 
seriously challenges it. The only time he 
offends against it is when he steals a kiss from 
Stella, and then, prepared for any punishment, 
he is duly contrite. 

But these woes of the romantic lover, woes 
that would compel a poet, without any sense 
of incongruity, to write lines like 


1 Sonnet LXXI. 2 Sonnet XII. 
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While with a feeling skill I paint my hell? 
or 


I now have learned love right, and learned 
even so 


As they that being woleoned poison know—* 


were rooted in the very nature of romantic 
courtship, at least in its literary expression. In 
the early stages of romance, direct wooing had 
been only a limited, and perhaps even a minor, 
part of the lover’s affirmation of his love. To 
prove his love and to show himself worthy of 
his Lady’s regard, the knight had to devote 
himself to the chivalric quests and missions 
that the Lady imposed upon him. Such 
activity, even more than the cultivation of 
gentlemanly virtues, was the essence of ‘Cour- 
tesy’, that other major convention of romantic 
love; and when early writers, like Chaucer, 
talked about the moral elevation of love they 
were thinking in terms of active and social 
good. So Troilus, once he has been accepted 
by Criseyde as her servant, is diligent to 


esen hem that weren in distresse ;5 


it is not enough that his speech is ‘most of love 
and vertu’. One trace of this old style of love- 
affirmation survives in Astrophel and Stella, for 
we are afforded a glimpse or two of Sidney in 
the lists inspired to valorous deeds by his mis- 
tress: 


Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth her beams.® 


But this is an anachronism. In reality times 
had changed, and it was no longer easy for the 
lover to prove himself worthy of his Lady’s 
love by derring do. Some other form of love- 
affirmation had to be found. 

Such a form had been found by Sidney’s 
time, and in spite of his strictures on it in his 
sixth sonnet, he himself practises it assiduously. 
This is the Cult of Desolation,” which—to give 
a crude but not inaccurate description—meant 


3 Sonnet Il. 


4 Sonnet XVI. 
5 Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. III, 1790. * 
® Sonnet XLI. 


7 Admittedly this type of courtship is often found in 
early romance. But it was not until the post-Petrarchan 
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that the lover proved the depth of his love by 
the depth of his misery. The lover is—or pre- 
tends to be, particularly when he is writing 
poetry—devastated with tears, sighs, and 
groans; he is incommunicative and inattentive; 
his nights are sleepless vigils; and he cultivates 
solitude. This is his melancholy when he is 
courting his cruel and unyielding mistress; 
separated from her by absence, however tem- 
porary, he is plunged to the very bottom of 
dejection. 

All these notes of the late romantic manner 
are to be heard, again and again, in Astrophel 
and Stella. It would be tedious to make a com- 
plete citation of them, especially as they rarely 
produce Sidney’s best poetry, and a few ex- 
amples must suffice for illustration. The sestet 
of Sonnet C furnishes a typical example of the 
lugubrious vein: 

O plaints conserved in such a sugared phrase 

That eloquence envies and yet doth praise, 

While sighed-out words a perfect music give: 

Such tears, sighs, plaints, no sorrow is but joy; 

Or if such heavenly sighs must prove annoy, 

All mirth farewell, let me in sorrow live. 


In the opening of the fortieth Sonnet this note 
is combined with the record of a sleepless vigil : 


As good to write as for to lie and groan! 
O Stella dear, how much thy power hath 
wrought 
That hast my mind now of the basest 
brought, 
My still kept course while others sleep to 
moan; 
while Sonnet X XVII paints a portrait of the 
romantic lover in a typical pose of dumb, 
unsociable abstraction: 


Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 

Seem most alone in greatest company, 

With dearth of words and answers quite awry 

To them that would make naked speech arise, 

They deem, and of their doom the rumour 
flies, 

That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 

So on my swelling breast, that only I 

Fawn on myself, all others do despise. 


Finally, to round off these quotations, we 
may instance the eighty-ninth Sonnet, which, 


besides expressing the utter desolation of ab- 
sence from the beloved, is also in itself a lyric 
of some distinction: 
Now that of absence the most irksome night 
With darkest shade doth overcome the day, 
Since Stella’s eyes that wont give me my 
day, 
Leaving my hemisphere o’ercast with night, 
The night as tedious woos th’approach of 
day, 
Toiled with dusty toils of busy day, 
Languished with horrors of the silent night, 
Suffering the evils both of day and night, 
While no night is more dark than is my day, 
Nor no day hath less quiet than my night: 
With such bad mixture of my night and day, 
That living thus in blackest Winter night, 
I feel the gleams of hottest Summer’s day. 


There is one line in these quotations—‘O 
plaints conserved in such a sugared phrase’— 
that deserves some separate notice. In the 
earlier stage of romance, when love was proved 
by martial and chivalric prowess, deeds could 
be left to speak for themselves. But a love- 
affirmation of sighs, groans, and tears was vain 
unless the Lady knew of the woes of her lover. 
Hence, as we can clearly see in Shakespeare’s 
romantic comedies for instance, poetry-writing 
came to be an indispensable part of courtship 
in the late romantic manner. The pen replaced 
the lance, and since love was the source of 
poetic inspiration, what more natural than to 
woo the Lady of one’s choice with a sequence 
of well-turned sonnets? Plainly Sidney in- 
tended that Stella should read his poems, and 
his purpose is clearly stated in the very first 


lines of the sequence: 


Loving in truth, and fain my love in verse to 
show 

That the dear She might take some pleasure 
of my pain, 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading might 
make her know, 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace 
obtain, 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face 
of woe.' 


Sonnet I. 
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However, while Astrophel and Stella, along 
with Spenser’s poems, the plays of Lyly, and 
the early comedies of Shakespeare, confirms 
the conclusion of Sir Herbert Grierson that the 
tradition of medieval romantic love-poetry 
‘continued to be the inspiration of all the 
love-poetry composed in sonnet or song or 
pastoral or romance or romantic comedy’,' 
we must recognize that Sidney’s sonnets are 
in some ways singular. It is this fact that makes 
Sidney less completely representative of the late 
romantic attitude to love than Spenser. 

To begin with, there is the basic situation 
behind Astrophel and Stella: the Lady whom 
Sidney was making love to was a married 
woman, the wife of Lord Rich, and some of the 
sonnets may have been written by Sidney when 
he was himself married. Now measured by 
the standards of medieval romance there was 
nothing unusual or immoral about such a 
situation.” As C. S. Lewis has clearly shown in 
his Allegory of Love, adultery was one of the key 
conventions of courtly love: marriage was 
simply a business arrangement and was ac- 
cepted as such; it had nothing to do with love, 
and it was the rule rather than the exception 
for the beloved to be a married woman. Laura, 
the prolific mother of so many late romance 
Ladies, was another man’s wife. All one can 
possibly object to in Lewis’s account of this 
feature of courtly love is his use of the term 
‘adultery’, for this word has a broad fringe of 
moral disapprobation that is out of keeping 
with the early romantic attitude. But while in 
real life marriage among members of the upper 
class remained primarily a matter of business 
negotiation and transaction, of dowries and 
transferences of estate, in literature the old 


 Cross-Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth 


Century. 

2 I feel that Sir Sidney Lee trips up over this point. 
In his chapter on the Elizabethan Sonnet in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. iii, he argues that there 
cannot be much genuine autobiography in Astrophel and 
Stella since it would be an account of an immoral episode. 
*The dedication to Sidney’s wife of Astrophel seems to de- 
prive his sonnet-story of the full assurance of sincerity. 
Wife and sister would scarcely avow enthusiastic pride in 
a husband’s and brother’s poetic declaration ofillicit love, 
were it literally true.’ But this is to ignore a fundamental 
convention of romantic literature. 


convention of adultery was almost completely 
superseded. Instead, through the influence of 
Neoplatonic ideas and the attempt to bring 
love more closely into harmony with religion, 
there arose the idea of marriage as a union of 
soul-mates, a natural consummation of love. 
This late romantic attitude to marriage, to be 
traced as early as The Kingis Quair, is given 
its decisive expression by Spenser, particularly 
in Amoretti, Epithalamion, Prothalamion, and The 
Faerie Queen, Books III and IV of which mark 
‘the final defeat of courtly love by the romantic 
conception of marriage’.* 

Hence, while it is not wrong to describe 
Astrophel’s situation as ‘the quintessence of 
romance’,* this situation belongs to romance of 
the older sort. Certainly the greatest of the 
Elizabethans was with Spenser rather than 
Sidney in his literary attitude to marriage. 

In discussing this point, we have touched on 
another, even more important, transformation 
of the romantic attitude to love. According to 
earliest romantic conceptions, love was itself 
a religion: it offered a life of the highest moral 
and spiritual kind to which a man might well 
dedicate himself. Indeed, some writers repre- 
sented human love not merely as a substitute 
for true religion but as a deliberate opposition 
to it, since the Church often expressed the view 
that sexual love in any passionate form was 
wrong, if not wicked. But in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, through the poetry of 
Dante and Petrarch and the work of Neo- 
platonic writers like Ficino and Bembo, the old 
doctrine of the Religion of Love had been 
replaced by a new one in which love was part 
of true religion. Once again, in English litera- 
ture, Spenser is the outstanding exponent of 
this attitude: for him earthly love was a form 
of Divine Love, while physical beauty is re- 


_ garded as an image of the Heavenly Beauty to 


the contemplation of which love leads us: 


3 C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love. 

+ See J. Spens, Spenser’s Faerie Queen: ‘Contemporaries 
certainly accepted the outline of Astrophel’s situation as 
the quintessence of romance. The poet is in love with a 
married woman, expresses his passion, tries to seduce her, 
but is, though his love is returned, rejected, and for a 
moment we have the note of ardent abstinence and 
exaltation.’ 
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The glorious image of the Maker’s beauty, 
My sovereign saint, the idol of my thought, 
Dare not henceforth, above the bounds of 
duty, 
T’accuse ef pride, or rashly blame for aught. 
For being as she is, divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels heavenly born; 
And with the crew of blessed saints up- 
brought, 
Each of which did her with their gifts adorn; 
The bud of joy, the blossom of the morn, 
The beam of light, whom mortal eyes admire ; 
What reason is it then but she should scorn 
Base things, that to her love too bold aspire! 
Such heavenly forms ought rather wor- 
shipt be 
Than dare be loved by men of mean de- 
gree.! 


This Spenserian, late romantic note is absent 
from Sidney’s sonnets. Occasionally there is a 
phrase or two coloured with religious associa- 
tions, as when he describes Stella as ‘that 
virtuous soul, sure heir of heavenly bliss’. But 
neither does Sidney make a sustained use of a 
religious vocabulary, which was the most super- 
ficial result of this new compromise between 
love and religion, nor does he attempt to make 
the ‘Virtue’ that is an element of his love in 
any way synonymous with mystical or religious 
experience. 

We may go even farther than this in dis- 
tinguishing Sidney’s attitude to the problem 
of love and religion, for in at least two respects 
he clearly dissociates himself from the late 
romantic, post-Petrarchan standpoint. 

First, there is an element of pure platonism 
in his thought to be considered. C. S. Lewis 
has pointed out that the term ‘Neoplatonism’ as 
it is commonly applied to such writers as Ficino 
and Bembo, and possibly Spenser, is something 
of a misnomer, and his comment is worth 
quoting here: “Those who call themselves 
Platonists at the Renaissance may imagine a 
love which reaches the divine without abandon- 
ing the human and becomes spiritual while 
remaining also carnal; but they do not find 
this in Plato. If they read it into him, this is 


1 Amoretti, LXI. 
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because they are living, like ourselves, in the 
tradition which begins in the eleventh century.”” 

Now there is at least one sonnet? in Astrophel 
and Stella, the twenty-fifth, in which it is evident 
that Sidney at least did not fall into the kind 
of confusion that Lewis describes. In this 
Sidney distinguishes sharply between the true 
platonic attitude which regards virtue as some- 
thing essentially spiritual and self-existent, and 
the romantic attitude that, because man is a 
sensual creature, discovers virtue in human 
love and physical beauty: 


The wisest scholar of the wight most wise 

By Phoebus’ doom, with sugared sentence says 

That virtue, if it once meet with our eyes 

Strange flames of love it in our souls would raise; 

But for that man this truth with pain de- 
scries 

While he each thing in senses’ balance weighs, 

And so nor will nor can behold those skies, 

Which inward sun‘ to heroic mind displays, 

Virtue of late with virtuous care to stir 

Love of himself took Stella’s shape that he 

To mortal eyes might sweetly shine in her.5 


But Sidney’s dissociation from the Neo- 
platonism of the late romantic attitude goes 
even deeper than this. All through Astrophel 
and Stella there is a recurrent mood of doubt, an 
obstinate counter-voice, suggesting that per- 
haps after all the fundamental values of 
romantic love are not really valid. He protests 
more than a true romantic lover should 
against the convention of humility and servi- 
tude;® he is aware that the Cult of Desolation 
may be another name for demoralization;’ and, 
above all, he realizes that the ‘Virtue’ in love 
may not be virtue at all, that true virtue may 


2 The Allegory of Love. 

3 See also the lines in Sonnet XXI: 

Plato I have read for nought, but if he tame 
Such coltish years... 

+ I prefer this reading to Feuillerat’s ‘inward Summe’. 
See Sonnet LXXI—‘The inward sun in thine eyes 
shineth so.’ 

5 Sonnet XXV. It does not seriously affect the point 
of our argument that, in this sonnet at least, Sidney’s 
sympathy is with the romantic rather than the platonic 
attitude. 

® See Sonnets II and XLVII. 

7 Sonnet XVIII. 
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- lie quite outside the experience of the lover.! 


The total impression that all this leaves on us 
is a sense that he is surrendering himself, 
through human weakness, to something that he 
knows to be, if not bad, not good.” 

The climax of this mood comes with those two 
fine sonnets of renunciation at the close of 
Astrophel and Stella—Thou blind man’s mark’ 
and ‘Leave me, O Love’, both of which are too 
well known to need quotation. It is impossible 
to dismiss these poems easily or cynically as 
the embittered response of a man whose love 
has been denied. There was always conflict 


- and doubt in Sidney’s attitude, and that mood 


of renunciation, or at least the moral and 
religious considerations from which it arose, 
was always present, even in the beginning: 
It is most true what we call Cupid’s dart 
An image is, which for ourselves we carve, 
And, fools, adore in temple of our heart 
Till that good god make Church and church- 
men starve; 
It is most true that eyes are bound to serve 
The inward part, and that the heavenly part 
Ought to be king, from whose rules who doth 
swerve, 
Rebels to nature, strive for their own smart; 
True that true beauty virtue is indeed, 
Whereof this beauty can but be a shade, 
Which elements with mortal mixture breed; 
True that on earth we are but pilgrims made, 
And should in soul up to our Country move; 
True, and most true that I must Stella love.’ 


In that last line, with a moral wrench that is as 
violent as the abrupt wrench in the rhythmical 
flow of the poem, Sidney reaffirms his romantic 

. But his surrender is forced; and all 
the other thirteen lines of the sonnet reflect the 
mind of a man, assuredly more of a puritan 
than Spenser, who could never be at ease in the 
romantic faith. This sonnet links up directly 
with ‘Leave me, O Love’. 

Besides this ever-present doubt whether love 
really could be equated with ‘Virtue’, there was 
something else in Sidney’s attitude that clashed 
with late romantic sentiment. Right from the 


1 See Sonnet XLVII. 
? See Sonnets IV and XLVII. 
3 Sonnet V. 
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beginning romance had tended to throw a 
heavy stress on the spiritual side of love, and 
chastity, even abstinence, were commonly ex- 
tolled as one of the highest forms of virtue. But 
in the later stage of romance, again largely 
through the penetration of religious concep- 
tions and Neoplatonic thought, an altogether 
excessive emphasis was laid on the spiritual 
nature of love: not only was there a very 
strong tendency to ignore love in its sensuous 
form, but romantic writing was often filled 
with a professed loathing for ‘sense’s frail in- 
fection’.* To love in the highest sense was to be 
delivered from the appetites of the body. This, 
of course, was one of the articles of the romantic 
creed against which Donne rebelled so violently. 

Now Sidney was no Donne; he was not even 


a precursor of the revolt. But he was no ortho- 


dox romantic poet like Spenser either. He was 
intensely aware of the physical compulsion of 
love—‘desire’ is his usual word for it—and, 
sometimes at least, he is ready to admit its 
powerful claims. The very sonnet that we have 
already quoted as an illustration of the typical 
romantic idea that the love of a virtuous lady, 
‘perfection’s heir’, impels his own soul to virtue, 
closes with a powerful line of contradiction in 
which the physical demand of love is reinforced 
by a physical, even a crude, image: 

But ah, Desire still cries, give me some food. 


There is the same note, a little cynically ex- 
pressed, in Sonnet LIT; Stella is 
That virtuous soul, sure heir of heavenly 
bliss, 
Not this fair outside which our heart doth 
move; 
therefore her essential self belongs to Virtue, 
not Love. But Love (and Sidney) cannot for- 
get her eyes and lips; Virtue is a right—in i its 
place: 
Let Virtue have that Stella’s self, yet thus 
That Virtue but that body grant to us. 


Such quotations, isolated from their context, 
are misleading if they suggest that Sidney’s 
assertion of his sensuous self was pronounced. 


4 Hymn in Honour of Love, line 257. 
5 Sonnet LXXI. 
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More frequently, looking at Astrophel and Stella 
as a whole, we find Sidney in conflict with his 
physical desires ;' he is denying them or attempt- 
ing to repress them. Yet the very existence 
of this struggle makes him to some extent 
unrepresentative of the late romantic tradi- 
tion. Its true adherents, like Spenser, had—in 
their writing anyhow—passed beyond conflict. 
Their physical appetites were sublimated, or 
ignored. 


There are other, less important, directions in 
which we might trace Sidney’s departure from 
the true romantic faith. He does not, for 
example, believe in the stock convention of 
love at first sight, mainly because it did not fit 
in with his own experience.” But in the space 
that remains it will be more profitable to con- 
sider some of the features of his style, or of his 
mood as it is immediately apparent in his style. 

Now while there are certain stylistic features 
of sixteenth-century love-poetry, like the tears 
poured out in ink that Sidney mocks at in 
Sonnet VI, and the use of a religious vocabu- 
lary, that we may describe as ‘romantic’, we 
cannot talk about a romantic style in the same 
precise way that we can about the romantic 
attitude to love. There was no sharply distinc- 
tive and common style of romantic poetry. But 
at least we can say of Spenser, who of course 
influenced many other poets of the time, that 
his manner of writing is in perfect harmony 
with his romantic attitude to love; and this 
accord is no small part of his excellence as a 
poet. The romantic attitude was highly arti- 
ficial, courtly, elevated, sometimes mystical, 
humourless, simple rather than complex, senti- 
. mental and emotional rather than intellectual. 
Spenser’s poetic style is dignified, serious and 
gracious, extremely artificial in diction and 
rhythmical pattern, diffuse, easy and fluent 
rather than complex, sensuous and emotional, 
thoughtful but not intellectual or ‘witty’ in 
the metaphysical sense of the word. 

Now just as there is much in Sidney’s atti- 
tude to love that can be described as ‘romantic’, 


1 See Sonnets XI and LXII. 

2 See Sonnet II: 

Not at first sight, nor with a dribbling shot 

Love gave the wound, which while I breathe will bleed. 


so there is much in his style that can be defined, 
if in a looser way, by the same word; and we 
could draw a number of parallels between his 
style and Spenser’s. The manner of some of 
his sonnets is barely distinguishable from the 
Amoretti. On the other hand, there are at least 
three important features of his style that mark 
it off clearly from Spenser’s; and all of these are 
out of keeping with the fundamental romantic 
attitude. 

First, there is the intellectual or ‘wit-writing’ 
quality. Sometimes, though never to any large 
extent, this takes the characteristically Eliza- 
bethan form, which Shakespeare himself hardly 
outgrew, of a juggling play with words, asin the 
opening of Sonnet LXXIX: 


Sweet kiss, thy sweets I fain would sweetly 
indite, Pa 

Which even of sweetness, sweetest sweeter 
art. 


Sometimes there is the ingenious conceit, as of 
Stella’s lips in Sonnet LX XIII: 


But no ’scuse serves; she makes her wrath 


appear 
In Beauty’s throne; see now who dares come 
near 
Those scarlet judges, threatening bloody 
pain. 
He shows a fondness too for the subtleties of 
paradox and oxymoron: 
Alas, if this the only metal be 
Of love new-coined to help my beggary, 
Dear, love me not, that you may love me 
more.’ 


But his most pronounced form of wit is to be 
found in his logic-twisting arguments, and it is 
here, most of all, that Sidney points forward 
to the metaphysicals. A good example of this 
kind of argument is Sonnet LXIII,* which, 
on the analogy of the grammatical rule that 
two negatives make a positive, turns Stella’s 
denial into an acceptance! 

Secondly, there are several touches of homely 
realism that scarcely belong to the courtly 
dignity of traditional romantic writing. A 


3 Sonnet LXII. 
* See also Sonnets VII and LXXXI. 
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refreshing little picture of contemporary, every- 
day life is worked into the close of Sonnet CV: 
Curst be the page from whom the bad torch 
fell, 
Curst be the night which did your will resist, 
Curst be the coachman that did drive so fast ; 
while the fifty-ninth Sonnet, in which he re- 
proves Stella for lavishing her affection on a 
lap-dog instead of himself, is an interesting and 
singular little poem. It stands out sharply 
from its neighbours, and reading it we cannot 
help feeling that, while there is no reason why 
a lap-dog should not come into a love-poem, 
few poets of the main romantic tradition would 
descend, even for a moment, from their lofty 
doctrines of love to discuss the rivalry of a dog. 
Finally there is an individual quality in some 
of Sidney’s sonnets, not altogether easy to de- 
fine, of flexibility and forthright, sometimes 
tangy, speech. This emphatic vigour flashes out 
sometimes in an odd phrase like ‘I am no pick- 
purse of another’s wit’; sometimes it is sustained 
for a whole line or two— 

From out my ribs a whirlwind proves that I 
Do Stella love, fools. Who doth it deny?! 
The flexibility is occasionally achieved through 
the existence of two voices, or two tones of 
voice, as when, after the loud declaiming of his 


Sonnet CIV. 


intention to leave the vanities of love, he 
lapses from an emphatic ‘Let her go’ to the 
nervous, uncertain whisper of 


Soft, but there she comes; go to.” 


But more often, where it occurs, the plasticity 
of his idiom lies in his curt, nervous, varied 
phrases. There is a good example of this in the 
close of the seventy-fourth Sonnet, and an even 
better one in Sonnet XCII: 


You say, forsooth, you left her well of late. 

O God, think you that satisfies my care? 

I would know whether she did sit or walk; 

How clothed; how waited on; sighed she or 
smiled ; 

Whereof? with whom? how often did she 
talk? 

With what pastimes time’s journey she be- 
guiled? 

’ If her lips deign to sweeten my poor name? 
Say all, and all well said. Say still the same. 


In this flexibility we have a brief hint of 
Elizabethan dramatic poetry, while in the last 
passage we may, without fancy, catch some- 
thing of the energy, the quickness, and the 
headlong impetuosity of Donne’s Songs and 
Sonnets. 


Certainly we are some way from Spenser. 


? Sonnet XLVII. 


CHAUCER IN CANCER 
By ARTHUR SALE 


S Crabbe is so much of a piece, as he has no 
interesting line of development, and as this 
article must be short, there is nothing for it but 
to shuffle his seven volumes of verse, open one 
at random, and take what comes. . . . Well, it 
might be worse: Vol. 3, The Borough, Letter 
XTX, and the sortes are: 
Fertile is evil in the soul of man,— 
He paused,—said Jachin, “They may drop 
on bran.’ 


It is the story of Jachin the Parish Clerk, who 
defied temptation until he took to pocketing 


what he considered due to his superior worth— 
viz. a fair share of the collection. A typical 
Crabbe story, naive, shrewd; bound to the 
limits of genre art, of intellect, of parish- 
priestly rhetoric, of sectarianism, of resolutely 
rustic prosody; but strong, clean, brisk, firm, 
broad-chested, upright, humorous, serious. 
Now for the qualifying. First, there is at 
least a technical development towards Crabbe’s 
unit of art—the tale. There are many tales 
before the Tales, but they are all monographs 
—potted biographies, without plot or centre; 
whereas the Tales have situations and charac- 
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ters. The dialogue, however lively, is one- Jachin held a minor heresy: 


way traffic, rarely tinted by character, without 
the give and take of the Tales (although Crabbe 
resorted naturally to the meditative mono- 
logue, or to long speeches with pointed rejoin- 
ders, even in his maturest work). 

The Parish-clerk, coming near the end of The 
Borough, is transitional. It is a monograph, but 
it has a situation; it has only monologues, but 
some neat turns to them. It also—second 
qualification—escapes, or nearly escapes, some 
of the listed encumbrances, and this is its dis- 
tinctive feature, though it is only a question of 
degree. The comparative liberation reveals 
itself as a nimbleness of narration superior to 
that of many of the Tales. Crabbe has zest and 
stamina by nature, but his interest is in charac- 
ter and in states of mind, expressed in character 
studies, dialogue, and congenial scenery. Nar- 
ration, except where inextricable from situation, 
tends to have the cold perfunctoriness of the 
inset stories of eighteenth-century fiction, or a 
conventional rhetoric, or a dogged, blinkered 
plod; in brief, a depression felt also by some 
readers in Hardy, and at any rate a limitingly 
‘period’ characteristic, a suspension of origina- 
lity. 

The insouciance of The Parish-clerk, which 
does not exclude seriousness, is (pace Arnold) 
Chaucer rather than Hardy, and its tonic value 
is such that one has to regret that Crabbe was 
not as familiar with that Second English 
Master as he was with the First. Nevertheless, 
it is of the First Master that we first think, for 
Jachin is so much of a Malvolio that the epi- 
graph should surely be from Twelfth Night. He 
looks and speaks like the Vicar: 


But Jachin was the gravest man on ground 
And heard his master’s jokes with look pro- 
found 


But he was sober, chaste, devout, and just 
One whom his neighbours could believe and 
trust 


There was indeed a frown, a trick of state 
In Jachin ;—formal was his air and gait 
But if he seem’d more solemn and less kind, 
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that Satan since the world began 
In every act, had strife with every man; 
That never evil deed on earth was done, 
But of the acting parties he was one. 


Now this, as the first edition of The Borough tells 
was ‘More than the Church commanded or 
believed’, and savoured so much of Enthusiasm, 
that Crabbe, who, as an old-fashioned parson, 
preaching morality rather than doctrine, had 
suffered from the poachings of Dissent and the 
internal disturbances of Evangelicism, could 
sit back and enjoy the encounter between Satan 
and Jachin. It was his vicarious revenge on 
parish critics, and for once sectarianism was 
good for art. 
Jachin is patriarchial, if not even more 
exalted, for he is the challenger, not the 
defender : 


‘Me has the sly Seducer oft withstood’, 

Said pious Jachin,—‘but he gets no good: 

I pass the house where swings the tempting 
sign 

And pointing, tell him, “Satan, that is 
thine > 


This megalomaniac inversion of the Tempta- 
tion is, of course, mock-heroic, but it must be 
noted that Crabbe, if he does not exactly 
accept his hero’s heroic self-estimate, does 
intend us to feel its high portent and deadly 
seriousness for Jachin. Otherwise, the heigh- 
tened seriousness of the end of the story will 
appear a shocking misfit. 

Crabbe understands too the unpleasant out- 
lets that the repressions caused by this ‘frigid 
piety’ may have, —o where parading 
damsels are concerned 

... when I view 

Those hae I’m angry at the ills they do; 

That I could pinch and spoil, in sin’s despite, 

Beauties, which frail and evil thoughts 

excite.’ 


Now comes a commentary which is certainly 
Crabbe’s but so uncharacteristically not 
crabbed that surprise makes perhaps too much 
of the rare excursion from the common road of 
things along which Crabbe inveterately plods, 
into the realm of Chaucer (possibly), of Burns, 
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and even, anticipatorily, of Byron. For no 
doubt the new-comer to Crabbe would notice 
only the mock-exclamatory briskness, working 
up torhythmic enforcement of lively but smooth 
preparations: 

No wonder Satan took the thing amiss, 

To be opposed by such a man as this— 


No wonder he should lurk and lie in wait 
Should fit his hooks and ponder on his bait, 
Should on his movements keep a watchful 


eye; 
For he pursued a fish who led the fry. 


(Even Satan acknowledges the heroic scale of 
his adversary—a Triton among the minnows.) 

One could attribute the levity of the first 
couplet to Jachin’s taint of Dissent, which 
absolved Crabbe, for once, from dull devout- 
ness, and allowed him to turn the hell-fire rant 
of rival preachers neatly to account against 
them. But Dissent usually evokes from Crabbe 
the warm but stale rhetoric that has been listed 
against him. Dissent, Deism, and Tom Paine 
are Crabbe’s black beasts, and if any poor soul 
goes to the bad, it is due to one or more of them. 
It seems we must take the Chaucerian holiday 
in the proper festive spirit, and not seek to 
know whose day it is—saint’s or devil’s. But 
although it is surely a day of Misrule, we must 
not miss the note of retribution; Satan, pro- 
voked by the shadow-boxing champion, intends 
to make a real fight of it. 

However impressed his friends may have 
been by the champion’s character, when he set 
about making theirs as exemplary, and sermoniz- 
ing on week-days, they were annoyed: 


Not Satan’s friends, nor Satan’s self could bear 

The cautious man who took of souls such 
care; 

An interloper,—one who, out of place, 

Had volunteer’d upon the side of grace: 

There was his master ready once a week 

To give advice; what further need he seek? 

‘Amen, so be it:’"—what had he to do 

With more than this? 


These would be Crabbe’s own views on such a 
situation, and there is consequently self-mockery 
in such a dubious fathering of them. He had 
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already presented the criticism of his Trow- 
bridge flock on his play-goings, in Jachin’s 
boast: 

‘To plays and shows I run not to and fro, 

And where my master goes, forbear to go.’ 
In revenge, they tempt him, but in vain. 
Even when ‘an artful lass’ consults him on a 
case of conscience, he dismisses her case and 
her person with: 

Bade her ‘such fancies and affections check 

And wear a thicker muslin on the neck.’ 


There is a natural avoidance of grace in 
Crabbe’s couplets, but at the same time a work- 
manlike competence. His stockings may be 
worsted, but they are fully fashioned, and pat- 
terned too. Thus the bolt from the blue in the 
second verse has its force partly from the ‘-ffec-, 
check, thick-, neck’ sequence. There never 
was a poet who so pegged down the Muse to 
monosyllables exploding with stop consonants. 
When the real temptation is due, the 
parochial moralist seems to take control: 
Thus far the playful Muse has lent her aid, 
But now departs, of graver themes afraid... . 
But the narration retains its zest and humour: 
The year was bad, the christening fees were 


small, 
The weddings few, the parties paupers all: 
—so much so that the homiletic solemnity of: 


Alas! how often erring mortals keep 
Thestrongest watch against the foes who sleep 


cannot escape the contagion of its context, and 
has its intrinsic humour too. Nevertheless, as 
in the grimly flippant Pardoner’s Tale, set in 
a silver-plated sea of suspect rhetoric, there is a 
gradual closing in of seriousness, which thickens 
the strokes of the humour and of the brisk 
narration, but does not blot them. Except per- 
haps right at the end, the moral is present, but 
not the preacher. 

Meanwhile Jachin is taking the collection . 
plate round the pews of the rich: 

Now as poor Jachin took the usual round 

And saw the alms and heard the metal sound, 

He had a thought—at first it was no more 

Than—‘these have cash and give it to the 

poor.’ 


. 

4 
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A second thought from this to work began— 

‘And can they give it to a poorer man?’ 

Proceeding thus;—‘My merit could they 
know, 

And knew my need, how freely they’d bestow ; 


To me, alas! the want and worth are known, 
Why then, in fact, ’tis but to take my own.’ 


The undulating flow of feverish casuistry, cha- 
racter revelation, varying rhythms, and preg- 
nant pauses, continues indefatigably. Half-way 
through, the nascent plan nearly wrecks: 


‘Let me reflect; I’ve not allowed me time 

To purse the pieces, and if dropp’d they’d 
chime:’ 

Fertile is evil in the soul of man,— 

He paused,—said Jachin, “They may drop on 
bran.’ 


The inset commentary is undermined by its 
context of comic anticlimax (a contrast with 
Pope’s use of the latter device might be in- 
structive), and yet somehow retains its validity 
—a very Chaucerian ambivalence. 

The conclusion of the crucial temptation 
meditation is superbly in character: the poor 
will miss the pilfered cash: 

‘But I’ll be kind—the sick I’ll visit twice, 

When now but once, and freely give advice.’ 
No inconsiderable art has gone to the making 
of this central situation—the longest, easily the 


most complex, and the liveliest dialogue in the 
tale. 


Although Crabbe keeps the megalomaniac _ 


and self-regarding side of his hero’s character 
thus constantly in view, he is fair to his other 
qualities: the reasons piled up, and quickly too— 
‘yet slowly he complied’. However, comply he 
did; there is a breathless account of his first 
offence, which nearly came to grief because, 
after all, he had forgotten to line his pocket 
with bran, and, scared by his first gold coin, he 
forgot too that he had already one guilty coin 
inside; the resultant chink, however, startled 
only him: 


So on he walk’d, more cautious than before, 
And gain’d the purposed sum and one piece 
more. 


(a typically shrewd observation, that after- 
thought). After a month, only his conscience 
chinked, as we are told in a touch worthy of the 
The Prioress’s Tale: 


But yet, when last of all th’ assembled 
flock 
He ate and drank—it gave th’ electric 
shock.... 
Luckily for artistic decorum, the naive priest 
who notes this chimes with the kind of enthu- 
siasm in his hero which is susceptible to super- 
natural signs. But there is nothing lucky in 
the success of the next couplet, in which the 
humour of the first verse (those ‘reasons’!) 
somehow co-operates with, instead of under- 
mining, the sincere gravity of the second. 


Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat 
Ere he could kneel in quiet at his seat. 


In a year, he was the self-possessed Malvolio 
of the beginning of the story. But the poor 
began to feel poorer, and their overseer, a 
Chaucerian figure: 

A stern stout churl, an angry overseer, 

A tyrant fond of power, loud, lewd, and most 

severe; 
would not be pacified by either the vicar or 
‘the graver clerk’ (‘graver’ has a fine ambigu- 
ity), but determines to get to the bottom of 
the mystery. And it was the bran at the bot- 
tom of the pocket of the Parish Clerk, his 
masterpiece, that helped to betray him, for: 

With angry spirit and with sly intent 

This parish ruler to the altar went: 

A private mark he fix’d on shillings three 

And but one mark could in the money see: 

Besides, in peering round he chanced to note 

A sprinkling light on Jachin’s Sunday-coat. 
But if this is the very language, detail, rhythm, 
of The Pardoner’s Tale (all a little gawkier), the 
catastrophe marks a change. Like Malvolio, 
Jachin is impressive in his fall: 

‘Let me withdraw!’ he said, and he withdrew: 

No one withheld him. .. . 

But it is not to meditate revenge that he retires 


from the public eye, but to nurse ‘A death- — 
wound never to be heal’d’. Crabbe refuses to 
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end his story in the serio-comic vein, but is wise 
enough to refuse tragedy too: his hero, like 
most successful mock-heroic figures, contrives 
throughout to remain heroic as well as de- 
flated under his creator’s equivocal treatment, 
but he is not big enough for tragedy. He is 
allowed instead a masculine kind of elegy, a 
pathos devoid of tenderness, which is a Can- 
cerian speciality Chaucer never heard of, and 
which seems indigenous to the Suffolk coast: 


In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 

Shrinking from view, his wasting form he 
laid; 

Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 

Gave the strong yearnings of a ruin’d mind: 

On the broad beach, the silent summer-day, 


Stretch’d on some wreck, he wore his life 


away; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea 
Or on the mud-bank by the elder tree, 
Or by the bounding marsh-dyke there was he. 


Perhaps it was because Crabbe felt he would 
have to pay for so unwontedly handing Satan 
over to ‘the playful Muse’ that he did not end 
quite on this note. ‘Pastoral elegy’ has the 
wrong association, for so far from being ener- 
vate or pretty it booms like a passing-bell and 
flows like the tide; but at any rate, human 
desolation is at once lost in, and symbolized by, 
the scenery; and thus dwarfed yet represented 
by his surroundings Jachin could safely be left. 


But instead we are distressed to see the unfortu- 
nate fellow brought back to rub in the moral: 


‘To be man’s guide and glory I design’d 

A rare example for our sinful kind; 

But now my weakness and my guilt I see, 
And am a warning—man, be warn’d by me!’ 


And although it is in character (especially the 
megalomania of the first couplet), it is gratui- 
tous. 

That Crabbe did have to pay for so uncleri- 
cally but so artistically treating his subject we 
learn from the characteristic prose apologia 
which follows (of the kind parodied in Rejected 
Addresses), in which he anxiously but spiritedly 
defends himself from the charge of false doc- 
trine on Temptation, and of being frivolous 
about Satan. In his countercharge he asserts 
that his inspiration for the tale was sectarian: 
‘What he presumed to censure was the enthu- 
siasm and conceit of those who take every 
absurd or perverse suggestion of their own 
spirits for the unquestionable temptation of the 
evil one, and every denial of a soliciting 
appetite for a conquest over that enemy of 
souls; thus perpetually administering fresh 
food for enthusiastic delight, and new triumph 
for spiritual pride.’ The tetchiness (under the 
formal stalk of the periods) of the prose throws 
into relief the good humour of the poem. Out 
of his surplice, Parson Crabbe is not too much 
unlike Chaucer—raised forefinger and all. 


ON THE DEATH OF CORDELIA 
By EVANDER MILNE 


ie 1681, when Nahum Tate altered the cata- 
strophe of Shakespeare’s King Lear and sub- 
stituted one of his own making, he returned in 
some measure to the spirit of the original folk- 
tale, ‘not because he knew anything about it, 
but because he preferred a happy ending’.' 
His version of the play was acted successfully 
for more than a century but did not altogether 
escape criticism: Addison was much against the 
change, and engaged in a lively controversy 
with Dennis who argued for its approval; 


t Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, p. 406. 


Dr. Johnson, as everyone knows, found ‘the 
greatest want of poetic justice’ in Shakespeare’s 
treatment of Cordelia, while Hazlitt and Lamb 
finally helped to have the stage production 
restored to what Shakespeare had intended. 
In view of a notable revival of interest in the 
play, which has been produced so often since 
1930 and lately reached its highest level of 
actability in some brilliant performances by 
the ‘Old Vic’ Company, it may be interesting 
to resurrect points from the old controversy, 
with some of the arguments of those critics 
who fought, as it were, for the life of Cordelia; 
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and to review the question of her death in the 
light of present-day moral judgements. 

But first let us consider the traditional ending 
of the folk-tale of ‘Leir and his Three Daughters’, 
of which at least six accounts are extant. The 
earliest is that of Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
the Histories of the Kings of Britain, and later 
appears unchanged in The Faerie Queene and in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, from which Shakespeare 
probably took the main plot of his play. Here 
is the ending which Spenser gives the tale, 
after Cordelia, wife of ‘Aganip of Celtica’, has 
raised an army and landed in Britain to help 
her father: 

So to his crowne she him restored againe; 

In which he dyde, made ripe for death by eld, 

And after wil’d it should to her remaine; 

Who peaceably the same long time did weld, 

And all men’s harts in dew obedience held; 

Till that her sister’s children, woxen strong, 

Through proud ambition against her rebeld, 

And overcommen kept in prison long, 

Till weary of that wretched life herselfe she 
hong. 
(F.Q,, Bk. II, Canto X, Stanza 32.) 


It is a sad end for one so noble, and in the 
Gesta Romanorum a fine moral is drawn from the 
story: ‘Here may men se what fayre flatterynge 
wordes done, that untrewly fullfillen the be- 
heste that they make; and here also mony men 
may here, what comys to hem that sayen the 
truth as Cordell did: For it is written they that 
glosen the, and praysen the, dysseven the and 
they that tellen the truthe and the sothe, they 
loven the, and are thy good Frendes.”! 

A ‘Lamentable Song of the Death of King 
Lear and his Three Daughters’ in Bishop 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry has 
Cordelia killed in the battle which restores 
Lear to his throne and, although quite different 
in many particulars, the ending is in some way 
reminiscent of Shakespeare. Lear’s kingdom is 
free, 

But when he heard Cordelia’s death, 
Who died indeed for love 

Of her dear father, in whose cause 
She did this battle move, 


He swooning fell upon her breast, 
From whence he never parted; 
But on her bosom left his life, 
That was so truly harted. 


In one narrative only does Cordelia remain 
alive and she herself tells the story, but even 
here, in ‘The Story of Queene Cordila’, by 
John Higgins (in The Mirrour for Magistrates), 
one feels that after her reign of five years she will 
die as in other accounts. In the folk-tale, then, 
Cordelia is a rather sorrowful figure, but cer- 
tainly not yet tragic in the dramatic sense, for 
she seems strong and vigorous, aware of the 
fortunes of war and the risks of kingship. Not 
thus does she appear in Shakespeare, who cut 
across centuries of tradition to change her 
voluntary death into a murder which costs 
Lear his life and heaps tragedy upon the mind 
of reader and audience alike. 

It is little wonder if the eighteenth-century 
critics, in a manner worthy of Sir Roger de 
Coverley himself, made some very wise re- 
marks ‘on both sides’. Addison went back to 
Aristotle for confirmation of his views. ‘Aris- 
totle considers’, he writes, in the Spectator of 
16 April 1711, ‘that these [plays] which ended 
unhappily had always pleased the people and 
carried away the prize. . . . Terror and com- 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind; 
and fix the audience in such a serious com- 
posure of thought as is much more lasting and 
delightful than any little transient starts of joy 
and satisfaction.’ We are familiar with Aris- 
totle’s catharsis of the human spirit as it is here 
expressed, but to some minds it has always 
appeared a somewhat specious belief, the ready 
excuse for those who can unmoved see virtue 
violated while wickedness thrives upon un- 
merited rewards. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember that such ‘pleasing anguish’ en- 
sured the success of many plays which, to 
a greater or less degree, took small account of 
poetic justice. Addison refers to ‘The Orphan, 
Venice Preserv’d, Alexander the Great, Theodosius, 
All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello’, &c. 
‘King Lear’, he continues, in the Spectator of 
28 November, 1712, ‘is an admirable tragedy 
of the same kind as Shakespeare wrote it; but 
as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
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notion of poetical justice, in my humble 
opinion, it has lost half its beauty.’ 

Dr. Johnson had much to say of those con- 
victions which are identified with the engag- 
ingly simple moral law of action, according to 
which the evil man gets his deserts, and the 
righteous is rewarded. Shakespeare, he thought, 
not only disregarded those beliefs, but often 
went out of his way to do violence tothem. The 
- great moralist’s sermon on poetic justice in the 
Preface to his edition of Shakespeare is so well 
known that I shall quote only what he has to 
tell of his own reaction to the tragic ending of 
Lear: ‘I was many years ago so shocked by 
Cordelia’s death that I know not whether I 
ever endured to read again the last scenes of 
the play till I undertook to revise them as an 
editor.’ It is well enough to be shocked by 
Cordelia’s death, and no one animated by any 
of the finer feelings of mankind has escaped 
that peculiar contraction of the heart and rising 
anguish of mind which the meanest actors can 
impose upon the audience in the last scene of 
the play, but that is scarcely the point. Dr. 
Johnson saw in the death of Cordelia a wanton 
disregard of widely held moral convictions, 


while Addison had already answered the 
charge for Shakespeare: 

‘I cannot think’, he writes, ‘but that the in- 
struction and moral are much finer when a man 


who is virtuous . . . falls into distress and sinks 
under the blows of fortune at the end of a 

_ tragedy, than when he is represented as happy 
and triumphant. Such an example corrects the 
insolence of human nature, softens the mind of 
the beholder with sentiments of pity and com- 
passion, comforts him under his own private 
affliction, and teaches him not to judge of 
men’s virtues by their successes.’! 

I take it to be a just reflection of the taste 
of eighteenth-century theatre-goers and critics 
that they paid little regard to Aristotle or 
Addison in this matter, and took sides with 
Johnson. Public opinion decided that Tate’s 
alteration must stand. Towards the end of 
the century a reviewer states: ‘We still prefer the 
happy ending . . . reason opposes it; while the 
tortured feelings at once decide the contest.”* 

* Spectator, no. 548. 

2 Quoted by Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 


Mr. Ivor Brown,’ in his excellent review of 
the ‘Old Vic’ production, recalls how the 
‘garbled version’ was played alike by _ 
Booth, Barry, Garrick, Kemble, and Kean 
before Hazlitt and Lamb i in 1817 combined to 
give a forceful opinion on the unsatisfactory 
stage productions of the time. In an essay on 
Lear published in The Round Table: a Collection 
of Essays on Literature, Men and Manners, Hazlitt 
recalls that ‘a happy ending has been con- 
trived for this play which is approved by 
Dr. Johnson and condemned by Schlegel’ and 
quotes the ‘better authority’ of Lamb: ‘. . . the 
play is beyond all art as the tamperings with it 
show. . . . It is not enough that Cordelia is a 
daughter, she must shine as a lover too. Tate 
has put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan 
for Garrick and his followers, the showmen of 
the scene, to draw it about more easily. A 
happy ending!’ Lamb will dwell no longer 
upon the sacrilege. 

As a result of these attacks, Tate’s version 
began to lose favour, and early in the nine- 
teenth century King Lear was fully restored at 
Covent Garden. It is unlikely that we shall ever 
again flinch from the horror of the play: we 
have lately seen worse sights than the blinding 
of Gloucester, and known greater impiety than 
Goneril’s casting Lear to the storm. But even 
to-day the tragic end of Cordelia moves us 
almost too deeply and we are still apt to in- 
quire whether her death is of vital dramatic 
importance, and if not, whether it is not un- 
necessary or at most an unjustifiable, almost 
gratuitous act of cruelty. The modern inter- 
pretations of ancient dramatic law, which are 
our stage plays and films, seem to incline to- 
wards a sort of poetic justice, with an easy 
preference for the happy ending, and yet there 
are among us those who are simple-minded 
enough to support the view that drama shall 
be true to life as we know life to be, even if our 
emotions are made to suffer in catastrophes. 
Thus the notion of poetic justice does not 
really convince us, for it is not alone upon the 
unrighteous that evil has fallen: in many cases 
the innocent also have been struck down. We 
see examples daily. At the same time it must 


3 Masque: King Lear. 
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not be thought that there is anything novel in 
this realization, or even that the ‘injustice of 
life’, as it is often called, is in any way more in 
evidence to-day or in any recent age than it was 
at the beginning of man; for the problems which 
arise from the affliction of the innocent are as 
old as the world, and even now, after centuries 
of serious thought, we must record no progress 
towards their solution. Here is the proof of it. 
There is surely no more poignant example than 
Job, a man in whom there was only righteous- 
ness, unmercifully afflicted with God’s consent. 
Of his friends who sympathize with him in 
misfortune, none can offer any explanation 
which Job in the light of Reason does not at 
once reject, and should we attempt to break 
down the apparent injustice of divine punish- 
ment which is not Retribution, we must first 
commit ourselves to an act of faith either in 
God or in belief of a great cosmic pattern in 
which man is of no significance as an individual, 
but only as the pawn of Fate. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. (King Lear, rv. i. 
36.) 
Nor are we less familiar with the same thought 
in heroic poetry, as here in Virgil. Nisus and 
Euryalus, Lausus and Pallas, all come to death: 
Cadit et Ripheus justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus aequi. 
‘Ripheus, too, falls, foremost in justice among 
the Trojans, and most zealous for the 
right.’ (Aen. ii. 743.) 
Dis aliter visum est—Heaven’s will was other- 
wise, and that is the limit of explanation in his 
age. If we bring the analogy forward to more 
recent times, it is to find only the same hidden 
purposes of destiny. In the late haphazard 
bombing of this country, and in the fighting 
abroad, ‘one was taken, and the other left’ in 
circumstances which left survivors awestruck 
and amazed alike at their companions’ death 
and their own escape. It is as if our argument 
is turned back at every point and in every age: 
we cannot prove poetic justice an unworthy 
belief nor can we justify it as dramatic law, for 
the questions which it raises are stubborn, and 
not yet to be answered. 
In asking us to accept the tragedy of King 
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Lear, these 
problems again, and at the same time almost 
flouts our opinion by Cordelia’s death. Even 
if we grant that there is some ‘cause in nature’ 
why the innocent must suffer, surely it is still 
possible, as in the folk-tale, to resolve Cordelia’s 
grief into final happiness, or at least to spare 
us her murder. Such is the force of this play, 
which recalls the sad circumstances of Anti- 
gone, that it tempts one into fruitless specula- 
tion as if seeking to aid the dramatist towards a 
‘better’ ending. If only Edmund had earlier 
determined to revoke her doom, or Edgar had 
arrived with more haste, or the slave been less 
adept at execution, or Lear more speedy in 
revenge. . . . Could Cordelia then have 
lived? Let us follow the implications of the 
change. Lear and Cordelia remain alive, while 
the designs of the strong against the weak are 
foiled and the savage natural laws abrogated. 
I am unable to rid myself of the conviction 
that the playwright was powerless to withdraw 
his gaze from the fatal progress of events in the 
last scene, and choose to regard Cordelia’s 
death as the culminating point of an attack 
upon nature which is the moving force and 
final message of the play. In Shakespeare’s 
conception of nature will be found full justifica- 
tion for the catastrophe, for nature stands to 
mean all the forces which act on man, whether 
they take their origin from within or without, 
from the earth or from the air or from humanity 
itself. King Lear becomes the tragedy of nature 
as Macbeth is the tragedy of ambition and 
Othello of jealousy: it becomes more than an 
old man’s rage or a young maid’s ruin, it is a 
great moral argument, a commentary on the life 
of man condemned to everlasting conflict with 
the forces of the universe. “Thou, nature, art 
my goddess’, are the first words of Edmund. 
There is the villainy of it: it is nature enthroned 
and man despised, nature blessed and man 
accursed, nature deified and man obedient at 
her shrine, placing in bloody hands the weapons 
with which she will destroy him. From this 
villainy Cordelia stands apart, alone. Edmund, 
child of nature, knows no standards of beha- 
viour outside the natural laws of brutality 
and lust for power; when ‘the wheel comes full 
circle’ he feels no remorse and looks on death 
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but as the end of a journey, while the one good 
deed which he means to do ‘in spite of nature’ 
is never achieved. Goneril and Regan, made 
aware of the bitterness of guilt, die less happily; 
Lear knows only too well the slender faults 
on which his ruin has been compounded, but 
Cordelia can upbraid herself with nothing, and 
dies in silence. At first we are overwhelmed. 
*You have seen sunshine and rain at once?’ 
That was Cordelia. 
Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. (rv. iii. 
17, 18.) 


No single flaw appears in a life so blameless, 
and her death can be but a sacrifice to expiate 
the fault of others, a sacrifice of pity to law- 
lessness and wild injustice, a criminal sacrifice 
for which nature alone must answer. Upon this 
quickly follows the justification of her death, 
for had she been permitted to live, had her life 
been spared at the last moment of the play, the 
keystone of Shakespeare’s condemnation of 
nature would have been removed, and the truth 
of all his previous utterances imperilled. In 
the perfection of Shakespeare’s purpose Cor- 
delia by her death becomes a living witness, 
chief witness for the prosecution of the greatest 
enemy of mankind. 


The injustice of nature, the innate goodness 
of man, and the precarious moral superiority 
which man at all times and in all conditions 
holds over nature, are convictions which have 
elsewhere found expression. ‘When I am told’, 
said the late Professor McNeile Dixon in 1940, 
on a very dark day in our history: ‘When I am 
told that throughout the realm of nature there 
is no “tendency that makes for righteousness”’, 
that justice is nowhere to be found there, that in 
her soil the tree of justice refuses to take root, 
that search the universe from pole to pole, and 
save in the heart of man, even its seeds will be 
sought in vain, I do not, on that account, 
admire nature the more and man the less. . . . 
Quite the reverse.’ 

All those who in their hearts share that love 
of justice which Shakespeare taught, and ac- 
knowledge a belief in humanity such as he 
possessed, will not deny that his aim in King 
Lear was to celebrate the moral victory of man 
over nature, and for this purpose he chose 
to create in the depths of tragedy a memorial 
to human suffering and endurance which will 
stand for ever. It is the figure of Cordelia, 
the story of whose death is an experience from 
which the mind of man returns, like Aeneas 
from the Underworld, not only unharmed, but 
greater than before. 


SILVER JUBILEE 
To my London Cherries in Time of War 


‘And the pigeons also shall make you a goodly dish if served in a stew, with a gill of cream, a gill of 
white wine, and a bay-leaf.. . above all in the spring-tide, when the birds wax fat with the sweet 


buds of the flowering trees.’ 

How happy you must be, 
Now that those greedy pigeons 
Are just a fricassee! 
For now your lovely branches 
Can flaunt their silver glee— 
Shining their joy to Heaven, 
Shining like Christ’s own tree: 


Each little bud and blossom, 

Out on a sweet wild spree— 

Crissing and crossing their myriad sprigs, 
Weaving a gay filigree. 

And lo! in your silver jungle 

A further joy I see: 

Two little birds and four little birds, 
Singing and chirping to me. 


So, cherries, fly your banners, 
High-shining, streaming free! 
Show us how grandly you can keep 


Your Silver Jubilee. 
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(i) 
E sang of it, in melancholic mood, 
As, eve by eve, his wandering steps were 
led 
To that weed-grown neglected solitude, 
Its gloomy shadow, its forgotten dead. 


(ii) 
Strange now to think how, in this later age, 
He scarce would know his churchyard for the 
same 
—A bourne of peace, a goal of pilgrimage, 
Well-loved, well-tended, with a world-wide 
fame! 


Gi 
But stranger still that to his song of night, 
His sombre strain, such rare renown it owes— 
Now, on the dim field, lies a lustrous gleam 
Reflected from its poet’s darkling dream! 
A mystic glory from that gloom arose 
And, through all time, that shadow casts a light! 


G. M. HORT 


THE OLD CRITIC 


IBBED in the ruins of a towering mind, 
He hobnobs with the bats and moths of 
doubt; 
Few murmurs reach him from the world with- 
out, 
And logic’s ivy keeps his vision blind 
To lies, whose absence leaves the soul resigned 
With solitude, eternal marabout, 
Through desert nights of intellectual drought 
Which their oases in Greek volumes find: 


Because (ah! grace of gloom’s investiture) 

He conjures up the brightness of youth’s : 
spring, 

By sceptical remembrance aureoled; 

And his abasement seems the more secure 

As, careless of time’s transitory wing, 

He weighs new dross against Longinus’ gold. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


REMORSE 
HE was sweet and not yet wanton, Years had passed when next I saw her: 
But her eyes were burning wild Nothing now remained to hide: 
As I kissed her in the darkness, She was finished: she had twenty 
Told her she was Beauty’s child. Different kinds of death inside. 


Comrades looked at me with meaning, 
Bets were taken in my name: 

But the wager I accepted 

Paid its dividend in shame. 


I deserve the curse that shakes me 

For the moment’s joy I stole 

Spattered blood upon my conscience, 

Wrote contempt across my soul. 
EVANDER MILNE 


INVOCATION 


IVE me a free heart 


The race toward that vast 


Since upon the everlasting hills I have set Beatitude, the essential sight of Thee, 


my gaze; 


Nor rest till on the horizon of Eternity 


And through those hills my feet shall seek Thy Ill find Thee at the last. 


ways, 


And I shall start 


MARY WINTER WERE 
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HYMN TO THE LORD SHRI KRISHNA 


OU are that dove, Lord, whom I delight You are that river red chanting so loudly 
in. into my heart’s still lake where sleeping you 
You are that seed, Lord, whose growth I am. float. 


You are the temple of my bone, my skull’s 
bright flower, 
motion. the word I savour on my sensible tongue. 
You are all things in me, and I in you 
an orange tree laden with fruit and sprouting 
gently. 
You are this song I sing, and singing, you 
are that great sound of which the world is 


made. 


C. BUSBY SMITH 


MEMORY 


was walking on the windy 


strand, 
Making fierce music out of Ireland’s wrong, 
I was a wave that dashed upon the sand, 
Hearing with sullen joy that stormy song. 


When Blake was walking down the city street, 
Where the grey, chartered river flowed, 

I was a stone beneath his weary feet, 

His sacred radiance on me glowed. 


When Shelley walked on Hampstead Heath, 
and dreamed 

Of golden republics and a world set free, 

I was a drop of dew that gleamed 

Above his head on a green tree. 


Now I live in a house of flesh and bone 

Among pale ghosts, but still at times 

I am a wave, a drop of dew, a stone, 

And in my ears immortal music chimes. 
DE S. PINTO 


NEL CALDO D’AMORE 


eyes 
They turned not from me and my distress, 


And over the hills the fringe of gold 
And silver and the black stallion 
Plunging against the rein; and the galleon 


Grey seas crowding on Dungeness, With Lima and Santa Fe in its hold. 
Arabia deserta heavy with spice. 
The dolphin’s : a. And behind the mask of terror the grave 
shar Atty ular Sedate, unchanging forehead of truth, 
Arched back glistening black, th 
A slackening of the cords of the rack ge aes nehepmd 
The harvest of all the mind would have. 
And a child’s clear and limpid skin. 
The corn come to the barn home, I saw reflected in these wells 
The furrow under the heavy wain Of changing image myself made new 
That fills from hedge to hedge the lane And burnished in the fire that blew 
Come with gold as these come. Like music from rejoicing bells. 
Steadiness under the changing sea 
Surface held me at rest unmoved 


As trees that worship the sun, and I loved 
The cord that held me and set me free. 


T. W. RAMSEY 
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AUSTERITY AGAIN 


OSIER with collars none to sell 
I turn dejected from your door, 
But ere I go I thank you well 
For giving wisdom from your store. 


You bid me, tattered and ungirt, 
Abhorrent of a naked neck, 

To take in hand an ancient shirt 
And fashion collars from the wreck. 


Too late: no solace for my woe 
Can lie in such ingenious stunts: 
My shirt tails vanished long ago, 
They went in making second fronts. 


G. D. R. TUCKER 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THE DRAMA OF THE FOLK 


TRANGE that the ultimate sophistication 
of our theatre should be a return to the 
drama of the folk. So far as concerns the con- 
ventions generally—whatever radio and the 
film may do—our living stage has nothing very 
new to say. Shakespeare remains as unexcelled 
in his popularity as in his art. We have been 
honouring his fellow Elizabethans, too—Jon- 
son and Webster. Sheridan survives. Wilde is 
more popular even than in his own day. Shaw 
suffers no neglect. Though the ‘Back to Methu- 
selah’ series has not seized upon the general 
imagination any more than it did in days 
gone by, Candida never fails. But how much cur- 
rent effort—including those ‘comedy-thrillers’ 
and adolescent farces which had been filling 
sixteen-shilling stalls in the West End for 
several seasons until recently—has been just 
a negation of serious purpose! Then, all of a 
sudden, arrives Oklahoma at Drury Lane, 
destined, according to some prophets, to revo- 
lutionize our view of dramatic appeal. At the 
heart of it is no striking novelty. It is a 
domestic melodrama. Here are the cowboy 
hero, farmer-villain, and muslin-clad heroine 
holding crammed audiences spell-bound with 
sentiments which have been sneered at for a 
generation. Some pleasant tunes are welcome, 
but can hardly be hailed as disclosing a new 
musical vista. The inclusion of ballet to an 
extent rare in drama, and with steps that have 
no connexion with recent dance-formulas, is 


the nearest thing to a definitely fresh adven- 
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ture. In an extremely competent and zestful 
company of unknown players not a single 
player happens to be the original creator of his 
or her part. 

What is the magic? For magic there is. 
One comes away cheered with a feeling that 
here is something at last which is doing what the 
living stage is there for—expressing the emotions 
of men and women simply and sincerely, with- 
out worrying to analyse thoughts which can 
be better registered elsewhere. In short it is 
a return to folk-drama—the telling of a plain 
tale of the lives of common people in action, 
speech, dance, and song. The response seems 
likely to be as prolonged and universal here as 
it has been in America. What the effect will 
be upon other plays and popular taste in our 
theatre remains to be seen. Will it mean a 
return to melodrama—spectacular or other- 
wise? So far as spectacle is concerned one is 
inclined to doubt. The film has usurped the 
old wreck-and-railway-accident sort of thrill. 
A restoration of the characters of melodrama is 
another matter. The villain, for instance, had 
practically disappeared. During the last half- 
century or so no one was supposed to be quite 
outside sympathy. Here, possibly, there has 
been an actual social or reversion. 
Since the assumption of peace we have been 
discovering that the axiom of happier days is 
not exactly true. There have appeared an 
alarming number of out-and-out villains— 
murderers, liars, thieves, slaughterers of little 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 


children and old women for gain—men who 
have put themselves outside the pale of social 
intercourse. What is to be done about these? 
They are so real that no drama could well be 
held to represent our post-war world without 
its percentage of ‘gunmen’ and ‘sharks’, whose 
only claim to human care is the possibility of 
unjust frustration at an earlier stage of their 
careers. In some of the more thoughtful plays 
of the season—like Now Barabbas, Peace comes to 
Peckham, and Power without Glory—we have had 
a suggestion of this. Yet the idea is still preva- 
lent that the arrival of the villain, however 
familiar on our elder stage—not forgetting Iago, 
the bad sergeant of an earlier war—is to be 
regarded as something surprising or, at least, 
exceptional. 

Then there are the heroine and her father 
and mother—no one, it may be noted, worries 
much about the hero’s parents!—with her 
brothers and sisters, if any. They have sur- 
vived pretty constantly, though after the 1914- 
18 war the old notion that the heroine herself 
could ‘do no wrong’ was given a holiday. She 
is now back with us in Oklahoma—book-muslin, 
sun-bonnet, and all, just as in the days when 
Jessie Millward waited for the return of William 
Terriss from the last century’s campaigns at the 
old Adelphi. The father—not ‘heavy’ nowa- 
days, but nearly always comic—has never quite 
disappeared. I remember hearing him twice 
over on the same day use the same words. One 
time was in a Maugham comedy in the West 
End, and the other in an old-fashioned melo- 
drama which was being played on ‘the Surrey 
side’. In the Maugham comedy they drew a 
laugh, but in the melodrama only tears. The 
words were: ‘Don’t take on, my dear. It isn’t 
the first time this has happened, and it won’t 
be the last.’ The difference was simply that in 
the one case the audience were detached and 
critical—they thought they were above all this 
sort of thing. In the other it was folk-drama for 
the folk, who knew all about it. Naturally one 
asks oneself to what extent the old stock- 
types of character and sentiment are likely to 
recur, with the ‘walking gentleman’, the ‘sing- 
ing chambermaid’, and that essentially Victo- 
rian introduction, the confidential policeman. 
Does the success of Oklahoma—with the 
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enormous popularity of that other American 
‘throw-back’, Annie, Get Your Gun, at the 
Coliseum—mean a return to anything like the 
routine of which the Lyceum, under the Mel- 
villes’ régime, was the last regular repository? 

From many points of view, as I have already 
suggested, this seems unlikely. Moreover, it 
is hardly the West End that really matters 
where plays of this kind are concerned. Those 
thirty-odd London theatres have still a special 
pleasure-seeking clientéle of their own. The 
places where better new plays about the folk 
are needed are those where the folk themselves 
are to be found—the country ‘reps’, the number 
of which has grown so amazingly during and 
since the war. They are at present living on 
anything they can dig out, when copies are 
available, especially if it does not demand a 
large cast and can be ‘set’ with a minimum of 
cost and labour. Very few good new plays are 
being written for these ‘reps’—though there 
are some exceptions. In general, any dramatist 
whose agent knows that he can write a play 
worth acting is all out for making ‘big money’ 
elsewhere. On the other hand, if only we could 
get a play of English country life written with 
the well-informed but simple sincerity of Okla- 
homa and presented with the same gusto and 
skill, even without the large company needed 
for a Drury Lane production, the return would 
be, I feel sure, quite satisfactory. There are 
now, all told, some 400 theatres in the kingdom 
—including the ‘reps’. A play of Oklahoma’s 
quality, even on a smaller scale, should bring 
back a fair profit to the author without very 
much difficulty. It used to happen. Why is it 
that the name of Mrs. Grundy is, in the truest 
sense, a ‘household word’? Is it not because 
Thomas Morton’s excellent country comedy, 
Speed the Plough, in which she figures so 
memorably, was acted by companies on every 
circuit? Undoubtedly dialect is a difficulty— 
as the inability of the Old Vic company to 
present a play by James Bridie on John Knox 
has recently proved. But this was still more of 
a drawback in old times; and has not that able 
young Welsh actor, Emrys Jones, showed us 
in The Hasty Heart how ‘guid Scots’ can be 
learnt even by a ‘southron’ of talent and 
determination? 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


As it happens, two other productions of the 
season have something of the folk-spirit in 
them. One of these is Sean O’Casey’s fantasy 
of war-time Devonshire, and the other is 
Ronald Gow’s new adaptation of Hardy’s Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilles. Both are full of fascinating 
qualities, though neither of them for me quite 
fills the bill. Oak-leaves and Lavender has poetry 
and imagination. It has a delightful Irish 
character in the butler-factotum who spends 
so much of the play’s time explaining—or, 
rather, protesting against being expected to 
explain—his presence on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. But when it comes to a definite por- 
trayal of Devonshire folk as they are—or were 
in war-time—it ceases to be quite so satisfying. 
An obviously demented farmer, a ‘conscientious 
objector’ arriving from nowhere in particular, 
and some land-girls immersed in love-affairs, 
hardly answer for the busy and immensely 
productive pastoral life of Devonshire, either 
in war-time or now. The phantoms of 
eighteenth-century gentlefolk dancing minuets 
and a mistress of the house obsessed with a 
theory about the lost ten tribes of Israel are 
no more characteristic of rural Devonshire 
than they are of a London square. One feels 
that, because an old country mansion does 
happen to be turned to industrial account, 
Sean O’Casey would have us believe that the 
farms and orchards and grazing-lands of 
Devonshire are things of the past. Many of 
us, of course, know that this is far from the 
truth. 


As for Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, it conveys the 
dramatic side of Hardy’s story and its leading | 
characters remarkably well. It treats Tess as 
a problem-play heroine, with an accent most 
cleverly assumed by Wendy Miller. We have 
a picturesquely impressive finish in the Stone- 
henge scene. Both Angel Clare and Alec are 
well-studied. Despite Angel’s priggishness and 
Alec’s agreeable manner, it is the old hero-and- 
villain conflict. Some of the Dorset character 
and dialect of the minor characters is more truly 
conveyed than certain critics have suggested. 
At the same time the play gives us very little 
of the life of the Dorset folk from whom Hardy 
himself was sprung. We do not get the charm- 
ing jollity of the fair or the work on the farm or 
in the dairy which brought Tess and Angel 
together. Hardy himself, as I well remember 
from the talks I had with him over the adapta- 
tions of his novels done in Dorchester itself by 
Maurice Evans’s father, the respected Dor- 
chester chemist, was singularly lenient about it 
all. It was good enough if the Dorsetshire talk — 
and characters were true. His view of the 
‘President of the Immortals’ could be taken as 
read. He was great enough to be simple; and 
that, I think, is what we have to learn if English 
folk-plays are to be successful. Let us be as up 
to date and sophisticated as we like about pre- 
sentation; but let us remember how ephemeral 
mere cleverness is. The men and women who 
live and die ‘on the land’ change little with the 
years and not much with the centuries. 

R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


VISIONARY OF ETERNITY 
Henry Vaughan: A Life and Interpretation. By 

F. E. Hurcuinson. O.U.P. 15s. 

For three hundred years we have had no full 
biography of Henry Vaughan. Now Canon 
Hutchinson has given us this most scholarly 
account, painstakingly documented through- 
out, of the poet’s life and times, of his immediate 
ancestors and descendants, of his friends and 
his enemies, of the vexatious litigations that 
disturbed his final years, and, above all, of his 
works. Many things are still lacking, and now 


always likely to be: a portrait, the dates of 
Vaughan’s two marriages and of his wives’ 
deaths, absolute proof that he was at Oxford or 
fought in the Civil War, the date and univer- 
sity for his M.D. With these reservations this 
study is likely to prove definitive; beside it 
Lyte’s Memoir of 1847 is almost fragmentary, 
and our debt to Dr. Hutchinson is as great as 
for his edition of the poems of Vaughan’s 
spiritual and poetic mentor, George Herbert. 
His task was not easy. The name Vaughan 
was a common one in the Wales of his day, and 


the mere disentangling of the genealogies, the 
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correction of wrong ascriptions and identifica- 
tions, is in itself a notable piece of research. And 
another, which must not escape notice, is his 
illuminating analysis of the influence of the 
Welsh language on the poetry of the ‘Silurist’. 
Dr. Hutchinson’s main sources, he modestly 
assures us, are in the material collected over 
fifty years by Miss Gwenllian Morgan (d. 1920) 
and Miss Louise Guiney (d. 1939) for a life of 
Vaughan, and he hopes his book will honour 
‘the memory of two women who discovered 
more about the poet they loved than any pre- 
vious scholars have done’. But nothing was 
ready for printing; the collection of documents 
was in a fragmentary and chaotic state. Out 
of that chaos it has been Dr. Hutchinson’s dis- 
tinction to have achieved final order. The facts 
now disinterred give substance and solidity to 
Vaughan’s character, and throw new light on 
his conversion and the sacred poetry that grew 
out of it. 

Translations apart, Olor Iscanus consists 
mainly of ‘occasional’ pieces, clearly by one of 
‘the tribe of Ben’. Most of the love poetry is as 
frigid as Habington’s Castara, most of the politi- 
cal verse immoderate; and if there are a few 
imitations of Donne (e.g. ‘The Charnel House’) 
itmust beremembered that Vaughan wasalways 
the least metaphysical of the Metaphysicals. 
By the time of its publication Vaughan would 
gladly have disowned such secular verse; his 
editor assures us: “The Author has long agoe 
condemned these Poems to Obscuritie.’” Three 
years later, in the enlarged Silex, Vaughan 
severely denounced them himself. In the ‘Con- 
version’ chapter Dr. Hutchinson attempts to 
trace the causes of this new attitude. 

It is usual to attribute this change of heart 
to one major influence, Herbert’s. Certainly 
the borrowings from Herbert in Vaughan’s 
religious verse, in subject, title, and whole lines, 
are legion, even if sometimes infelicitous. And 
there is a more indirect allusive pervasion of 
Herbert’s saintly spirit in what Dr. Hutchinson 
calls ‘the remote themes that were congenial to 
him [Vaughan] such as eternity and the un- 
seen world and the “‘commerce”’ between earth 
and heaven’. Yet Herbert and his poetry were 
not the sole cause of Vaughan’s conversion, 
though it is the only one he himself names, and 
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Dr. Hutchinson suggests, as contributory fac- 


tors, the death of his brother William in 1648— 
there are five elegies for him in Silex Scintillans 
—and, to a lesser degree, the death of his first 
wife, Catherine; and he concludes, after show- 
ing that Vaughan almost certainly fought in the 
Civil War, that “The broken fortunes of Church 
and State as they affected Vaughan’s personal 
life and peace of mind would also deepen his 
sense of spiritual need, but they were not the 
primary causes of his conversion’. “The slow 
exploration of the events and influences in 
Henry Vaughan’s early life’, writes Dr. Hutchin- 
son, ‘may have taxed the reader’s patience, but 
it will have been justified if it reveals the growth 
of his mind before he came to write, within the 
compass of some half-dozen years, the poems 
by which he is best remembered.’ The justi- 
fication is complete. The supreme chapter in 
this book is the one dealing with Silex Scintillans 
—a chapter sensitive alike in its perceptivity of 
poetic excellence and of the mystical contempla- 
tion it clothes. Silex Scintillans shows at once 
Vaughan’s great indebtedness to Herbert and 
his striking originality. Vaughan had forged 
for himself, from Plato, the Neoplatonists, and 
some of the Hermetic writers, an eclectic 
philosophy with even some traces in it ‘of a 
pre-Christian animist belief that attributes a 
living soul to natural objects’; but about this 
philosophy he is never, in his verse, doctrinaire: 
‘Keeping to his province as poet, he asserts and 
testifies to what he has seen and felt.’ 

Of the ‘Divine Poets’ of the seventeenth 
century, Herbert was the ascetic, Crashaw 
the devotee, and Vaughan, pre-eminently, the 
mystic. It is this mystical sense of communion 


of all created things (including himself) with 
God— 


That busie Commerce kept between 
God and his Creatures tho’ unseen 


—of which he sings, at his best, in notes that 
we do not hear again in literature until Words- 
worth in his most exalted moments; and sel- 
dom, or never, since. He has put aside the 
strife of this world just as he had shrunk from 
any renewal of the Civil War, seeking 


A sweet, revengeless, quiet minde 
And to my greatest haters kinde. 
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His thoughts are centred now on attaining to 
that ‘Countree Far beyond the stars’ where, as 
he sings, 
If thou canst get but thither 
There grows the flower of peace 
The Rose that cannot wither 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 


‘There is a quiet serenity about these time- 
less poems’, writes Dr. Hutchinson, ‘that is 
their chief attraction. The vexations of the 
time that had so often fretted him and brought 
discord and harsh notes into his less success- 
ful poems, have here faded into the back- 
ground as he stays himself on the thought of the 
ultimate deliverance of the soul in the peace of 
the infinite and the eternal. He has given a 
felicitous rendering of St. Augustine’s central 
conception: ‘‘Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te”.’ 
That is finely said, and it brings before our 
eyes this poet who has now become the familiar 
of the heavens and to whom it is the most 
natural thing in the world to begin a poem with 
what still strikes us as startling casuality: 


I saw Eternity the other night; 


surely one of the supreme opening lines in all 
English poetry. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 


THE GROWTH OF A POET’S MIND 


The Nascent Mind of Shelley. By A. M. D. 
Hucues. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
1947. Pp. viii+272. 155. net. 

The Victorians regarded Shelley as a charm- 
ing but useless melodist, an ‘ineffectual angel’, 
whose lovely ‘musical wail’, as Arnold calls it, 
was at once disturbing and unavailing. In spite 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, modern criticism (anticipated 
by Browning) is finding in his works a power of 
constructive thought which accords ill with the 
‘ineffectual angel’ theory. Mr. Blunden’s recent 
biography has done valuable service by stress- 
ing the solid English elements in Shelley’s 
character, and Mr. Stephen Spender has 
admirably demonstrated the philosophic ori- 
ginality of Adonais. It has been known for a 
long time that Professor Hughes was preparing 


an exhaustive study of the poet, and all good 
Shelleyans have been awaiting the appearance 
of his magnum opus with eager expectation. 
They will certainly not be disappointed by 
The Nascent Mind of Shelley, which, although it is 
only, apparently, the first instalment of a larger 
work, is in itself one of the most profound and 
illuminating books on an English poet written 
inourtime. Itis nota biography in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but the first volume of a 
study of Shelley’s moral and intellectual de- 
velopment ‘focusing the argument on Queen 
Mab’ and taking the story up to the publication 
of that poem in 1813. This plan necessarily 
includes a history of Shelley’s early life, but the 
biographical material is presented as a back- 
ground to his writings and thought and no 
attempt is made to record all the known facts. 
With admirable skill, tact, and delicacy Pro- 
fessor Hughes builds up from a mass of carefully 
sifted evidence a fascinating picture of ‘the 
growth of a poet’s mind’. It is easy to senti- 
mentalize the young Shelley and easy to sneer 
at him. The glory of Professor Hughes’s work 
is that it does neither. It is at once fair to 
Shelley and fair to that world of late Georgian 
prejudice and reaction against which the young 
poet hurled himself with such passionate in- 
dignation. Here, for example, is Professor 
Hughes’s comment on the expulsion from 
University College: “That the governing body 
of his college should be exceptionally good was 
not to be asked of them, but of the world they 
were at home in their young impossible outcast 
is now and for ever the historic victim and the 
deadly reproach.’ 

The core of the book is the account of the 
development of Shelley’s ethical and meta- 
physical thought, that strange and memorable 
voyage from what the eighteenth century 
called ‘philosophy’ to what we now call religion. 
As we should expect from a philosophic critic 
of Professor Hughes’s calibre, there is a masterly 
analysis of the influence of Godwin, Rousseau, 
Plato, Lucretius, and Spinoza. Perhaps there 
might have been a more detailed exploration 
of the effect of Oriental thought, which reached 
Shelley through the writings of Sir William 
Jones. This factor is just mentioned in con- 
nexion with Queen Mab, but the theme will, 
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doubtless, be developed in the sequel to the 
present volume. There is an acutely drawn 
contrast between Godwin’s doctrine and Shel- 
ley’s which disposes finally of the old myth 
that Shelley’s poetry is only versified God- 
winism: ‘Yet teacher and pupil were far from 
consentaneous. Whatever Godwin meant by 
Nature, there was no religion in it.... Feeling 
or passion in his view of it was mostly a cheat 
and a snare.’ But for Shelley, ‘as he once told 
Hogg, reason is passion pure and good, “the 
assemblage of our better feelings”, or “passion 
considered under a certain mode of its opera- 
tion” ’. ‘This, then, is the end of living for 
Shelley: the divine possession, of which we can 
never know the fullness in this life, “the in- 
visible and unattainable point to which Love 
tends”.’ ‘We pass, in short, from prudence in 
Godwin to religion in Shelley; from benevo- 
lence as a means to love as an end, and love 
unbounded by the world; from, pleasure as an 
end, to pleasure unabstracted from the infinite 
and supreme Good.’ 

The last two pages contain a very remarkable 
appraisal of Shelley’s achievement. Heis placed 
below the greatest poets because he ‘has written 
in an outworn phase of thought, and lays us 
while we read him under a sense of its dubitable 
element’. It is not, moreover, merely ‘on the 
intellectual plane’ that he falls below the 
greatest masters. They all come to us ‘with 
affirmations that set the seal on joy or peace. 
Shelley died a troubled spirit, in the midst of 
upheaval, in a defiant faith and wild and pin- 
ing hopes.’ But this does not mean that Shelley 
was ‘ineffectual’. ‘If a coherent philosophy 
may be the roof and crown of a poet’s thought, 
beauty can be born also of unordered intui- 
tions.’ Shelley has ‘the workmanship of style’, 
‘the subtle and vivid senses’, ‘the gift of ecstasy 
and the joy in power’. ‘He dreams a young 
man’s dream. And in an age awaking to 
intimations of a spiritual immanence alike in 
Man and Nature he is among the writers most 
conscious of it.’ This is an admirably worded 
summary, but, as in all such statements about 
Shelley, something seems to be missing. It was 
by no accident that he delighted in the Hebrew 
prophets. Like Blake and Wordsworth, he was 
of their company. If he is not one of the world’s 
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supreme poets, he is certainly one of the major 
English prophets. V. DE S. PINTO 


PROPHET OF OUR TIME 


Poets and Pundits. By Hucu I’Anson Fausset. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


What is mysticism? Not, Mr. Fausset de- 
clares, that ‘misty experience’ the word too 
frequently conveys. Yet this form of religious 
activity is, perhaps, the one most elusive of easy 
capture in finite terms; and the insight with 
which this critic explores its manifestations, 
through various poets and philosophers of 
Eastern and Western culture alike, is both 
penetrating and profound. 

The personalities examined here are as 
diverse in temperament and circumstances as 
Whitman and Rilke, Buddha and Donne or 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. All, however, are 
united by the pursuit of a single purpose: that 
common striving, each through the means 
peculiar to his own genius, and with varying 
degrees of success, towards the one end of 
communication with the Source of all life. 
Mr. Fausset’s conception of the poet as ‘the 
completed man, who .. . has found, if only for 
a moment, his whole being’, applies equally to 
the fulfilment of those who ‘enter a cloud of un- 
knowing to become the organ ofa new knowing’. 

The mystic’s self-surrender was, in Whitman, 
a flowing of his whole personality into the 
universe; until, one with that Spirit residing 
in all he saw, heard, or touched, ‘nothing was 
any lo rank in his eyes or to be condemned, 
no body which was not spirit, no offence which 
was not forgivable’. Hopkins, by reason of the 
restlessness of his striving—because he lived 
‘too alertly in the mind . . . to let the uncon- 
scious unfold its mystery within him’—could 
never encompass the peace of the true mystic. 
Rilke, perhaps, came nearer than any other in 
the western hemisphere to achieving that neces- 
sary humility of submission to an inward dis- 
cipline, and to the vision enabled by it; yet 
the conflict in him between the claims of human 
life and his deeper spiritual allegiances re- 
mained always, to a great extent, unresolved. 
It is ultimately to the cool detachment of the 
East, and its capacity for ‘passive inaction’, 
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that Mr. Fausset turns to find the purest expres- 
sion of the mystic life; for we of the West, 
passionate, personal, and full of busy exertion, 
are too preoccupied by habit and temperament 
with doing, rather than being. 

The emphasis here on the contemplative 
aspect is a conscious attempt, on Mr. Fausset’s 
part, to redress the disturbed balance of man’s 
nature, in the triumph to-day of an arid and 
profit-seeking materialism over the things of 
the spirit. The growing passion for rationaliza- 
tion since the Renaissance has surely reached 
its apotheosis in an age where even our dreams 
must, be analysed; thus, ‘in sharpening the 
focus of our conscious minds . . . we have 
grievously contracted their range’. The real 
unifying theme of this book, more fundamental 
than that of the mystic’s way alone, is the recur- 
ring question: ‘What is man—and whither?’ 
Modern humanity, in its arrogant self-suffi- 
ciency, has lost its way in the wilderness of 
contemporary confusions; and Mr. Fausset sees 
these, in their turn, as the inevitable bodying 
forth of that ‘fissure between inspiration and 
intelligence’ which divides the individual. 
This dilemma is realized with especial power 
in a brilliant address on Tolstoy—with whom 
Mr. Fausset is as one in perceiving the resolu- 
tion of the visible conflict in no mere external 
ordering of the conditions of life, but in a re- 
orientated vision, a renewal of faith. 

It is a tribute to his balance and detachment 
that the author never once falls into that 
familiar error of the philosopher-critic—that 
of distorting men, life, and letters to fit some 
concept of his own. He discerns all too clearly 
the dangers, ‘in art as in religion, . . . when 
experience hardens into doctrine’; and. his 
conviction that ‘Human life is only fruitful 
when the absolute is humbled to the relative’ 
springs from the wisdom of maturity. 

With this breadth of outlook—which might 
well be defined as a kind of mental and spiritual 
resilience in recoil from all dogmatism—Mr. 
Fausset brings to his portraits of men and 
women a deep sympathy and psychological 
perception. The essence of Tolstoy, for in- 
stance, is finely summed up in this description 
of ‘an imaginative moralist, a moralist who 
felt with all the physical, mental, and human 


immediacy of the artist, and to whom, therefore, 
the quest of perfection in life was the supreme 
art’. There is a memorable picture of Dorothy 
Wordsworth; and with what compassionate 
understanding Coleridge—that ‘great soul dis- 
abled by and yet shining through a morbid 
temperament’—is treated! Mr. Fausset is a 
thinker and prophet profoundly concerned 
with the problems of our civilization; and 
these essays of his are quickened with a poet’s 
vision, and informed by the authority of a keen 
and scholarly mind. 
MARGARET WILLY 


Scholarship: Its Meaning and Value. By H. W. 
Garrop. Cambridge University Press. 45. 6d. 
Dr. Johnson in The Vanity of Human Wishes, 

that poem by one who knew the earlier poem 

by Bentley of Trinity, condemns the scholar to 

‘Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail’. 

Professor Garrod, in these Gray Lectures, pic- 

tures the scholar, if of Trinity, as escaping 

imprisonment to be sure, but slight the allevia- 
tion, such the ‘austerities’ of a college life. 

Aware of our society as possessed of little discern- 

ment, Professor Garrod has seen, in his mind’s 

eye or in fact, the good scholar consigned to a 

scullery, and the bad promoted to a deanery. 

He even declares, to one’s astonishment, that, 

‘in comparison with genius,—such is the world, 

such is life—the odds are always and every- 

where against learning’. He is thinking of 
living men of learning, living men of genius, 
not of the dead, and of the inequality of their 
lot arising from learning being ‘less intelligible’ 
than genius. That is all so arguable. Of genius 
in living men (I count men of genius, which 
Professor Garrod does not, as the rarer few, 
and men of learning, the greater many) it is 
not rash to think as unintelligible except to the 
intuition of other men of genius, while, as 
colleges are organized to promote learning by 
tuition first, by fostering afterwards, as far as 
endowment permits, the instances of learned 
men consigned to the sculleries ought to be 
few. Genius of too rare a kind might be glad 
of its corner in the scullery, for bones would be 
there with bits of meat on them, and other 
scraps from the high tables. One can picture 
a Walt Whitman, should he have brought his 
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Leaves of Grass as a present to the professor, in 
the latter’s room in Trinity, thinking, as he 
looks round the book-lined walls of the ample 
room, ‘What a book one could write here!’ 

A second reading of these lectures has left me 
still puzzled that this Oxford scholar should 
think of great learning as unintelligible. To be 
so, it must indeed be great; the pursuit to the 

very terminus of the study that begins in the 
duhaets school; for such learning as went to 
the making of, say, Granville Browne’s history 
of Persian literature, Brockelmann’s history of 
Arabian, is intelligible, or so I have thought, 
even to me who am possessed of no learning, 
but have lived so many years at the elbows of 
scholars. Watching and noting. That it is, far 
beyond rewards of deaneries, fellowships, or 
sculleries, its own great reward—oh, how well 
one can imagine that! How well I understood a 
man’s saying (he and. I were walking away from 
a library in which a scholar had shown us his 
treasures) : ‘If I have another life, and have my 
choice, I’ll be a scholar!’ 

Professor Dover Wilson, in his British 
Academy lecture, The Elizabethan Shakespeare, 
observed: “Yet when learning has solved these 
and a hundred kindred problems, when the 
last ounce of meaning has been extracted from 
the last word of the text, and when the poetic 
critic has joined the commentator and laid 
bare the secrets of Shakespeare’s diction, the 
nervous system of his verse and the complete 
history of his stylistic development, the serious 
study of his dramatic intentions and effects 
may still remain untouched.’ 

The man of genius, as Keats reading King 
Lear in the Isle of Wight, begins with that study, 
little suspecting, if this indeed be so, how much 
too soon it is. Or has something untoward 
happened to scholarship, and did the earlier 
scholars—Scaliger, Dante, Erasmus, Pascal— 
carry on both kinds of study simultaneously? 

A. CHAPMAN 


Seven Essays. By GzorcE Sampson. Cambridge 

University Press. 1os. 6d. 

These Essays are mainly concerned with 
literature, education, and music—three subjects 
on which Mr. Sampson is eminently qualified 
to write. 
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After reading them I realize that I have 
been endorsing with great content and com- 
plete sympathy the convictions and opinions 
of a proclaimed Victorian—robust, earnest, 
humane, and with an abiding faith in absolute 
values in art as in morals. 

Of the Essays—all of which have been 
printed before, or given in the form of talks to 
audiences of teachers—to the present reviewer 
the most interesting is perhaps the first, en- 
titled A Boy and His Books. Apart from its 
charm as a piece of autobiography, delightfully 
written, it says some very wise things about 
the range and choice of books and poems 
for children’s reading, and in discussing the 
question whether children should be made 
acquainted with the poetry of their own time, 
which involves facing the problem of ‘modern- 
ism’ in poetry, it gives some sound advice. 
‘Children are not attracted by the products of 
cerebration or by false originality. What they 
really need is song.’ And you never can tell 
what children may like in poetry, ‘they often 


disconcert us by liking a poem we may think 


beyond them’—and he instances a boy of nine 
who of his own choice had learnt “Tears, idle 
tears’ by heart because he liked sad poems: 
a choice that may well be laid to heart by 
teachers who are too ready to prescribe what 
they think suitable for a child. I recall myself 
the inclusion of Hood’s poem ‘I remember, I 
remember, the house where I was born’ being 
ruled out of an anthology for the young on the 
ground of its sadness and disillusionment. I 
wonder if the critics were right. Who can 
measure the child’s intuitive grasp of the sorrow 
of the world? For, as Mr. Sampson says, 
‘children understand by a kind of divination’. 

In a necessarily short review it is impossible 
to do justice to all the subject-matter of these 
Essays. Teachers of English literature will find 
themselves specially addressed and stimulated 
in their high calling—wherein ‘they must have 
faith both for themselves and for their pupils, 


because literature is the chief means by which 


the developing soul is made mindful of its 
divine nature’. Yes, indeed! and Mr. Sampson 
insists that the teacher, therefore, must have 
personality—for like the artist he must be able 
to transmit his experience and communicate 
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his enjoyment—ay, there’s the rub! For salva- 
tion cannot come from the mass production of 
teachers. 

Apart from the wisdom that a long and 
practical experience of education has given to 
Mr. Sampson’s judgement of its problems these 
essays illustrate his strength and discernment 
as a literary critic. Here are a few of his obiter 
dicta that are worth remembering. 


‘The Freudian analysis never attains to 
any criterion of artistic excellence. It is con- 
cerned solely with impulse, not with result.’ 

‘Periods do not exist—Persons, yes, but not 
periods’ and, not unrelated to this, ‘Every 
real poet is a new and modern poet. His 
originality comes to him unsought because 
he is himself.’ 

To many readers the Essays on Bach and the 
operas of Mozart will make a special appeal, 
for Mr. Sampson’s love and knowledge of music 
are not less than his love and knowledge of 
literature, and there is an appreciation of 
Henry Irving that must always rank high 
among the tributes to that great actor. ° 

The concluding Essay entitled The Century 
of Divine Songs is a study of the hymns and 
hymn-writers of the eighteenth century—the 
so-called age of reason—but which produced 
the Wesleys, Blake, and Christopher Smart 


* and was fermenting with religious activity. 


When Mr. Sampson says, however, that the 
hymn has been the poor man’s poetry—the 
only poetry that had ever come home to his 
heart—I find the observation a little fanci- 
ful as I think of Burns and Ballad literature; 
and when he further remarks that what 
Wordsworth wanted when he described the 
language he strove to use was the language 
of the eighteenth-century hymn-writers I can- 
not but think that he might have found its 
range too narrow for his purposes. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


The British Museum Library. By ARUNDELL 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


It would ill become a former colleague of 
Dr. Esdaile (though in a different Department) 


to cavil at anything that he should write on 
the British Museum Library, sponsored as is his 
opusculum, which he would not desire to be 
styled an opus, by the venerable and august 
suffrage of Sir Frederick Kenyon. Nor, indeed, 
is there any need for cavil, for here is an admir- 
able handbook, easy to hold in the hand, too, 
which an intending student, as well as one 
interested in the history of national institutions, 
libraries in particular, can read and relish. 
The enterprising and excitable can regard it 
in the light of a serious call, the seasoned and 
disillusioned as a satisfactory survey. 388 pages, 
divided into an historical résumé and a prospect 
of the catalogued collections, with, the most 
enjoyable part to this reviewer, twenty-six 
pages of succinct and conversational notes, 
must have been no light job to compile; but 
in spite of the necessary references to Royal 
Commissions and large sums of money, it is 


surprising how very diverting so shut-in a 
subject can be made by an experienced func- 
tionary. As Assistant Keeper in the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, no less than Secretary 
to the Trustees, the writer has been able to 
draw on sources inaccessible to Edwards 
and Cowtan, the names of Richard Garnett, 
A. W. Pollard, and (happily inter vivos) Sir 
Harold Bell in his preface (dated Fane, 1943, 
the only typographical error I dare claim to 


- have found) bearing witness to his inquiring 


spirit. When one considers that the book makes 
no bid by illustrations, unless Alfred Stevens’s 
lion on the navy-blue cover be regarded as | 
such, and that one-half of it is frankly a Guide 
to the manuscripts and printed books, the diffi- 
culties of a popular appeal might a priori seem 
unsurmountable. Yet thereare plenty ofshrewd 
and taking pen-pictures, not only of eighteenth- 
century Museum worthies, but later kings of 
their specialities. Some of these, in particular 
that of R. Proctor, are touching and put one 
in mind of D. C. Douglas’s book on the English 
scholars. At a time when the repute of T. J. 
Wise is under a cloud it is refreshing to be told 
that the authenticity and value of the bulk of 
his collection are unaffected by the discoveries 
of Messrs. Carter and Pollard. The Book is 
worthy of the Library Association Series. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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William Ernest Henley: A Study in the Counter- 
Decadence of the Nineties. By JERomE Hamit- 
Ton Buckiey. Princeton University Press. 
$2.75. 

This book—handsomely got up, pleasantly 
illustrated, and superlatively well indexed— 
is the tribute of an American admirer to 
an English man of letters who, he considers, 
has never had his just share of recognition 
as a ees influence. Previous biographers 
—thinks Mr. Buckley—have dwelt over- 
much upon Henley’s striking personality, his 
chequered career and long valiant struggle 
against debt and disease. Mr. Buckley’s objec- 
tive has been rather to set this robust figure 
against the social, aesthetic, and intellectual 
backgrounds of the time and to emphasize its 
peculiar relation to them. Fortunately, he has 
not let his thesis so far obsess him as to ignore 
altogether the facts of Henley’s life and cha- 
racter. Fortunately, we are still allowed to 
see William Ernest as a human being as well 
as ‘a Counter-Decadent’ and to be thrilled 
once more with admiration and sympathy for 
the Gloucester bookseller’s son stricken in early 
youth with a tuberculous disease for which 
conventional surgery could find no better 
remedy than the amputation of first one foot 
and then the other. After the first mutilation, 
we know how the impatient patient refused 
further treatment and how, buoyed up by a 
desperate faith in the revolutionary methods 
of Lister, he spent twenty terrible but un- 
flinching months in Edinburgh Infirmary, 
under the great surgeon’s care. Here he wrote 
—and re-wrote—the painfully realistic Hospital 
Sketches, which were accepted by the Cornhill, 
and here Robert Louis Stevenson became his 
assiduous visitor and sympathetic generous 
friend. Stevenson yielded to no one in admira- 
tion of Henley’s verse but it was he, neverthe- 
less, who persuaded Henley to devote himself 
to the ostensibly more lucrative path of prose 
journalism. Excellent counsel, no doubt! But 
in Henley’s case, no branch of literature was 
ever destined to be substantially lucrative. 
The very brilliance of his creative and critical 
gifts hindered him, all his life, from reaping 
their due reward. That ‘unconquerable soul’ 
of his refused to be brought into line with the 


drab conventions of Fleet Street and the result 
could not be in doubt. What Mr. Buckley calls 
his ‘unsigned hackwork’ seldom seems to have 
earned him more than a bare livelihood, whilst 
his adventures in editorship—with London, The 
National Observer and, later, The New Review— 
brought him more than once to the brink of 
financial ruin. He would make no concessions 
to popular prejudices. In fact, he seemed to 
go out of his way to show his contempt for 
them. His prompt publication in The National 
Observer of a chapter which The Graphic, in its 
serialized version of Hardy’s Tess, had pru- 
dently cut out, is one of many characteristic 
cases and speaks for itself. Few literary pro- 
fessionals have shown a more fearless flair for 

izi and acclaiming contemporary 
work, condemned or ignored by contemporary 
opinion. Henley could not have been in- 
different to the inconvenient consequences of 
this militant championship. He was too keenly 
sensitive for that. The point is, that through 
all his disasters, discouragements, and morti- 
fications he retained his faith in life, in its 
essential meaningfulness and worth-whileness. 
He retained, too, an undying belief in man’s 
creative and inventive faculties as the means 
by which human nature could be exalted and 
enriched and led upward and on, century 
by century, to heights beyond its loftiest 
dreams 


Mr. Buckley is to be congratulated on show- 
ing us, in this careful and sympathetic study 
of a remarkable Victorian, that though much 
of the body of Henley’s work is, of necessity, 
dated and half forgotten, the spirit which 
animated it is still an enduring influence and 
belongs to the timeless sphere. 

G. M. HORT 


Henry V. Edited by J. Dover Witson. The 
New Shakespeare. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

In his Introduction Professor Dover Wilson 
rightly stresses the intimate connexion between 
the theme and spirit of Henry V and the Irish 
expedition of Essex (1599). On the other hand, 
he will have nothing of the view that represents 
the play as a ‘drum-and-trumpet show, thrown 
off by Shakespeare as a perfunctory concession 
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to the popular taste of his age’ (p. viii). Hence, 
for most of his fifty pages of Introduction, he 
is engaged, though always vigorously, in defen- 
sive actions against various ‘misconceptions’ 
and ‘misunderstandings’. He rebuts the charge 
of ecclesiastical chicanery against the Arch- 
bishop, maintains that the war was a righteous 
one in Elizabethan eyes, and defends both 
Henry’s execution of his prisoners and his 
courtship of Katherine. Further, he forestalls 
any adverse criticism on the structure of the 
play by describing it as a ‘series of heroic 
episodes . . . interspersed indeed for comic 
relief with lighter scenes’ (p. xii). 

Undoubtedly, the most convincing part of 
his plea is his vindication of the character of 
the King whom he sets firmly in the approval 
of popular Elizabethan tradition and in the 
contemporary theories of ‘heroic’ poetry, defin- 
ing him, in an illuminating comparison, as ‘a 
kind of English Tamburlaine’ (p. xxvi). But 
this Tamburlaine is English and Shake- 
spearian: out of legend he is humanized, so 
that he inspires his followers more by simple 
presence and quiet conversation than by 
Marlovian rhetoric; heroically resolute and 
active, he is at the same time humble, gay, 
and even merciful. As he moves, his feet are 
always on the ground: ‘the king is but a man, 
as I am: the violet smells to him as it doth 
to me.’ 

Dover Wilson’s defence of the matter of the 
play is somewhat less convincing, for while 
Henry V was an admirable play for 1599, 1914, 
and 1940, when small English expeditionary 
forces were engaged in foreign fields, in more 
normal times it seems to us to lack something 
of importance—some warmth, or intensity, 
or quickness. We do not commonly love it or 
admire it; there is nothing to fascinate or 
intrigue us. 

Perhaps its popularity in the class-room 
points somewhere towards its limitations. It 
is simple, bold, even crude, as a pageant-play 
(‘tableaux upon the stage’ is one of Dover 
Wilson’s own phrases) must be. There is much 
fine rhetoric, but little poetry; there is plenty 
of action, but little drama; the construction 
is slack and without artistry, and the characters 
(apart from Henry) are caricatures, or sketchily 
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drawn. Above all, while Shakespeare’s 
humanity was wide and imaginative enough 
to depict the horror of war, the dominant con- 
ception of war is that of some glorious, aristo- 
cratic game, with the enemy, of course, con- 
temptible. Perhaps, too, though Dover Wilson 
refuses to recognize the theme of Success, most 
adult readers prefer, if not tragedy with its 
defeats and frustration, at least the story where 
every success carries with it some inevitable 
defeat. One or two small voices apart— 
Henry on the cares of kingship, Williams and 
Bates speaking for the common soldier—most 
of Henry V is a triumphal procession. 

Little need be said about the text, which 
follows, with few departures, the good text of 
the Folio. But though the line 


So! in the name of Jesu Christ, speak fewer 
(Iv. i. 65) 


has Folio warrant, there is surely much to be 
said for retaining the usual emendation lower: 
Gower obviously takes Fluellen in this sense. 
On the other hand, E. Armstrong’s analysis 
of the kite image-cluster (Shakespeare’s Imagina- 
tion, ch. 1) suggests that we should keep the 
Folio ‘lazar kite of Cressid’s kind’ (u. i. 76) 
where Dover Wilson substitutes kit. . 
E. C. PETTET 


RECENT VERSE 


A Soul for Sale. By Patrick KavanacH. Mac- 
millan. 55. 

The Planet in my Hand. By Rutuven Topp. 
Grey Walls Press. 6s. 

Landscapes and Departures. By KATHLEEN Nort. 
Editions Poetry. 6s. 


From Theocritus down, literary man, being 
mainly urban, conceives the pastoral, and with 
the pastoral the Petit Trianon and the week- 
end cottage. And as a natural consequence 
the countryman, as early as the mid-seven- 
teenth century, retorted and has continued 
to retort with the anti-pastoral. Mr. Patrick 
Kavanagh, remembering ‘the stony grey soil 
of Monaghan’ and his youth spent among its 
peasantry, gives us in The Great Hunger, the 
longest and most important poem in this new 
volume, something that is better than either. 
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The rose-coloured pastoral gets, indeed, short 
shrift. 
The world looks on 
And talks of the peasant: 
The peasant has no worries; 
In his little lyrical fields 
He ploughs and sows; 
He eats fresh food, 
He loves fresh women, 
He is his own master . 
His heart is pure, 
His mind is clear, 
He can talk to God as Moses and Isaiah 
talked— 
The peasant who is only one remove from 
the beasts he drives. ; 


Patrick Maguire, the old farmer, with an 
ancient mother, ‘tall and hard as a Protestant 
spire’, and with beasts and potato-field to 
serve, is a prisoner of the peasant’s life. The 
poem is the story of his faint desires to escape 
and find love or lust, revel, adventure, Maguire 
does not know what. 


No crash, 

No drama. 

That was how his life happened. 

No mad hooves galloping in the sky, 

But the weak, washy way of true tragedy— 

A sick horse nosing around the meadows for 
a clean place to die. 


When the reader has fallen into the manner 
of the telling (and this reader had to make 
some effort) the tale is intensely real and 
moving. 

Many of the shorter poems show the same 
irony: 


A secret lover is saying 

Three Hail Marys that she who knows 

The ways of women will bring 

Cathleen O’Hara (he names her) home to 
him. 

Ironic fate! Cathleen herself is saying 

Three Hail Marys to her who knows 

The ways of men to bring 

Somebody else home to her— 
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‘Oo may he love me.’ 
What is the Virgin Mary now to do? 


But in many the tender mood is uppermost. 
I should like to quote the whole of 


Every old man I see 

Reminds me of my father 

When he had fallen in love with death 
One time when sheaves were gathered. ... 


For Mr. Kavanagh ‘Culture is always some- 
thing that was’; but for Mr. Todd it is 
something very present. Many of his subjects 
are drawn from history and especially the 
history of literature and art. Blake is often in 
his thoughts. He cannot forget the past, and 
least of all that of his native city, Edinburgh, 
though 


Remembering its history as a pile of trash 
And its teaching false as the light of a dead 
star. 


But the past which for him is no pile of trash, 
and whose teaching is true, is the past of his own 
blood. To his son he writes, 


O my heart is the unlucky heir of the ages 
And my body is unwillingly the secret agent 
Of my ancestors. ... 
In my height 
And breadth I hold my history, and then 
my son 
Holds my history in his small body. . . 


Mr. Todd uses the sonnet, and plays tricks 
with it, a proceeding which the sonnet invites. 
Miss Nott makes few concessions to tradition, 
unless Gerard Manley Hopkins’s compound 
epithets can be called tradition. Not that she 
does not at times write in regular metre and 
rhyme, and with technical competence. Better 
than that, she sometimes writes with the 
imagination of the true poet. The Change opens 
with these lines: 


Take both my hands in yours; be silent. 


This may be 
The infinitesimal moment 
When the body of nature changes. . . . 


But perhaps I was born too soon to understand 
the school of poetry to which she belongs. 
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Coleridge defined poetry, with a good deal less 
than finality, as ‘the best words in the best 
places’. But in this school there is often no 
apparent reason for the choice of a word for 
a place or of a place for a word, and the result, 
except to those who understand the language, 
is darkness. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


FOUR POETS 


Judgement at Chelmsford. By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
(Peter Stanhope). O.U.P. 2s. 6d. 

Intimations and Avowals. By Noran G. MEars. 
The Moray Press. 35. 6d. 

The Immortal Scene. By Wo rr. 
British Authors’ Press. 55 


To-day the Sun. By Raymonp Lono. The 


Fortune Press. 55. 


Of these four slender volumes two belong to 
the traditional and two to the modern school. 
Though all the influences that have gone to 
mould Charles Williams’s chronicle-play are 
not of yesterday—T. S. Eliot and Dorothy 
Sayers have each contributed something— 
there are alliterative passages of the rum, ram, 
ruff order and patches of synthetic folk-song 
to give the work a character of its own. Charles 
Williams was no mere copyist: he was not even 
an over-sedulous disciple. The figures whom he 
introduces—King Cole and Bishop Ken among 
them—are never lay-figures, and he has caught 
very cleverly the atmosphere of naive earnest- 
ness proper to this type of play. Particularly 
pleasing is St. Cedd’s speech praising famous 
sons of Essex who were ‘lords and learners 


among men’. The poems in Lady Mears’s col- 


lection are unequal, and her ear for rhyme is 
occasionally insensitive—e.g. nurture = future; 
but her eye for colour seldom fails and she has 
often a pretty trick of phrase. Perhaps the best 
of the fifty-one lyrics is The Tower of Patrick 
Geddes, rightly commended by Sir D’Arcy 
Thompson in his introductory note: but The 
Underlying Cause is another example of her 
talent at its liveliest. Like the majority of his 
contemporaries, William Wolff is a prey to 
disillusionment, restlessness, and dismay. The 
mark of that threefold pressure is plainly 

visible upon much of his verse. Winter After- 


noon, with its probably unconscious echoes of 
Ernest Dowson, and Variations on a Candle 
Theme give one a good taste of his quality, 
but the taste left in the mouth by Try Every- 
thing is not precisely good. Still-life is Mr. 
Wolff’s forte, rather than ‘landscape with 
ponte ”, as witness the closing stanza of Yellow 


We sit at our meal by the window now 
For the failing light makes the dark begin. 
The loaf shines strange with a saffron crust 
And the William pear with a saffron skin; 
Storm without, and in yellow light 

You with your brilliant eyes within: 


and he often chooses his words with curious 
skill: the wild heather ‘chatters’, the candle 
casts ‘gaunt shadows’ on the ceiling, its ‘friendly 
pearl’ grows dim. 

There is a surrealist touch about Raymond 
Long’s technique: images, epithets, noun- 
substantives are piled up or spread forth in 
seemingly incongruous contiguity. ‘Penny 
fingers’ are said to be ‘vinegar to aching lust’; 
the wine of life is ‘green-fingered’: a bleeding 
wound becomes 

a thousand small red lips 

of children singing. 
None the less, some of his poems bear the seeds 
of beauty: Dragon Heart is a bold piece of 
self-criticism: in Hate the metaphor is well 
sustained all through: and Green Valley makes 
a welcome oasis in a rather dusty wilderness 
where strange shadows move upon the dust. 


Particularly good is the fourth stanza of — 


Requiem for the War Dead: 


Now none is faithless, for there is no faith; 
Far from the strife 

Of Earth unutterable Truth is seen, 

The great Truth only to be seen in death. 

Now none is guilty, for there is no sin; 

Now none is vile for at last all are pure; 

And none is sad, there can be no sorrow: 
Yet now you must begin 

To sleep; those hearts, once torn, can beat no 

more. 
Sleep, sleep now, for you there is no morrow. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
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Division: A Poem. By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 

Oxford: B. H: Blackwell, 1946. 5s. 

Ever since 1891, when I first read Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, { have been haunted by his 
injunction: ‘Until you understand a writer’s 
ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his 
understanding.’ This has made me very chary 
of judging the intellectual quality of the poetry 
of the last quarter of a century. The aesthetic 
quality is another matter. Here judgement is 
feeling, and comparatively little twentieth- 
century poetry has excited mine at all. I have 
a suspicion, however, in spite of Coleridge, 
that obscurity and meaninglessness have been 
fashionable fig-leaves to clothe the nakedness 
of too many uninspired and uncritical poet- 
asters. However that may be, I know enough 
of Mr. Meyerstein’s previous poetry, and I see 
enough, and even feel enough, in his new poem 
Division, to have no doubt that the difficulty I 
often have in understanding him is at least half 
due to my ignorance. For the rest, Mr. Meyer- 
stein is so far from following the modern 
fashion that he is a most determined rimester 
and strict metrist. None of your irritating 
assonances, shapeless stanzas, or jazz rhythms 
for him. He has written a poem of more than 
two thousand lines in terza rima, a verse-form 
tried rarely, and not successfully, by English 
poets, such as Shelley and Byron. For a reason 
I have no space to discuss it proves a more 
difficult form for sustained narrative or soli- 
loquy than either the Spenserian or the rime 
royal. The one wholly successful example of 
it which I can remember is the London Snow of 
Robert Bridges, a descriptive piece of thirty- 
seven lines. True, Mr. Meyerstein divides his 
long poem into eighty-three short ones; but 
whereas the faultless ear, the subtly varied 
rhythms, and the fastidious taste of Bridges 
make his brief tour de force an exquisite delight, 
Mr. Meyerstein’s poem is one whole through 
all its parts, and the demands of his difficult 
rime-system give me a sense of strain as well 
as the hindrance of far-fetched words and 


I suppose Mr. Meyerstein chose the terza 
rima in his admiration for Dante; and having 
quarrelled with his choice, I am the more glad 

to say that one of the things that please me in 


his poem is the strong directness of writing 
which so frequently reminds me of Dante. I 
feel, as I feel also with Browning, that he is 
speaking directly to me, his reader, without 
artifice, however mystical or learned may be 
his matter, however sudden or excursive or 
grotesque his images. The one exception to 
this freedom of speech is, of course, the con- 
straint of riming; yet one feels that without 
such constraint, in blank verse for example, 
the poet’s roving imagination might have led 
him into intolerable extravagance. 

I dare not try in a few words to give the 
argument of the poem. That it is often puzzling 
is not surprising, partly because, as the poet 
says: 

This book contains a body of proved truth 

Set down dispersedly, as instinct bade, 

And therefore is its form strained and un- 

couth: 


and also because it is all the time elaborating 
and playing around the Heraclitean paradox 
or mystery of division as the cause of unity: 


Division, to thy mystery I aspire, 
Division, that, once grasped, art unity, 
As falling short of heaven makes the spire, 
And stone that is not stone true alchemy. 


(It is odd, by the way, that among the many 
personal references there is none, I think, to 
Heraclitus.) 

But though the poem is highly intellectual, 
it is quite evidently infused with deep personal 
experience of loneliness and of the longing for 
togetherness. And in the end it seems that the 
real comfort is found rather in the surrender of 
the self-seeking will than in any metaphysical 
dialectic: 

When I had thrown the will to win away 

I found my mind consulted by my fellows 

And earning human labour that was play. 


Now as I set the wonder down, so mellows , 


This uncompetitive, yet kindled, soul 
That prudence may not sue to act as bellows: 
I am a world divisionless and whole. 


The penultimate line here is a sufficient 
example of the hindrance spoken of above. I 
should like to end by quoting a characteristic, 
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and moving, passage from the poet’s account 
of his discovery of Chatterton. 
I read, and read, and read; night turned to 
day. 
I learnt how truth must stand the name of 
cheat 
Because she walks in the primaeval way. 
I munched the Bristol visionary meat; 
I conjured radiant spires from smoky brick; 
My splitting chair became a bishop’s seat; 


I saw forgiveness in a candle’s wick, 
A patron in a carved priest on a tomb, 
A noble lineage in a schoolboy’s trick. 
Shone through my home-life’s inspissated 
gloom 
A brother, who assured me I should win, 
Since he outlives a self-inflicted doom. 


_ He, while I totter, rights me from within 
By knowledge culled from homely Saxon 
stores, 
That makes a virtue of unsocial sin. 
For me, then, no vain beating at life’s doors, 
Because dead poet takes me to his soul, 
And lies with me on ricks and hills and 


moors, 


Seeming to say, like some benignant troll, 
He is that same chameleon, who once 


Would change his colour for me in a bowl, 


And climb the lily in the garden, pounce 

On flies with speediest tongue, and make me 
feel 

That by his comradeship I was no tenes 


Chameleon Chatterton, you set the seal 

Upon my questing nature, primed for God; 

Up Redcliffe’s stair with you I still can steal, 

And bear bricks in an antiquated hod 

To build a church of rhyme in England’s 
dearth, 

And, unrespected, tread the lanes you trod. 

Few fairer friendships are there upon earth 

Than that between two minds, one quick, 
one dead, 

Divided rather, sworn to bring to birth 

New images of light, new dews unshed. 

NOWELL SMITH 


John Wesley. A Play in Three Acts. By Puy.us 
WuitwortH. The Epworth Press. 25. 6d. 
net. 


John Wesley’s Journals, sermons and other 
writings provide ample material for his bio- 
graphy, and have been utilized in various 
Lives. His daughter Hetty has been the sub- 
ject of a novel by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth alludes to a defama- 
tory impersonation of the founder of Methodism 
in a play staged at Drury Lane by Garrick but, 
so far as I know, she is the first in our own day 
to make him the centre of a drama. 

The first scene is in Epworth Vicarage when 
Mrs. Wesley’s injunction to the boy John ‘to 
learn by heart the first chapter of Genesis by 
to-morrow morning’ is interrupted by strange 
noises which terrify the other children, but 
which John thinks may be God trying to get 
in to them through the medium of ‘Old 
Jeffrey’. The second scene is in John’s room as 
an undergraduate at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where his religious discussions with his brother 
Charles and others of the ‘Holy Club’ are 
interrupted by the entrance of two lively lady 
friends, the thoughts of one of them being on a 
new hat which she goes out to buy, while the 
other stays behind to hear him explain his views 
on love which differ from her own. 

Even when John later goes to Georgia in 
the hope of converting the Indians, with one 
of whose chiefs there is a brisk dialogue, a 
woman causes trouble. Sophie Hockey, a 
niece of the chief magistrate, to whom in one 
of the best scenes of the play Wesley is giving a 
French lesson, has fallen in love with him; and 
when he just comes short of responding, she 
hurries into a loveless marriage which pro- 
vokes John into foolish conduct for which he 
has to stand his trial on the stage. 

After his acquittal and return to England, 
and his ‘conversion’ on a specific date, we are 
shown him preaching in the open near Bath, 
and listen to the hysterical outbursts of his 
hearers—a scene that would need careful stag- 
ing. There follows another of his unfortunate 
episodes .with women, when he drives by his 
procrastination the faithful Grace Murray into 
marriage with her ardent suitor John Bennet. 
Finally there is the scene of his deathbed, with 
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friends paying tribute to his wonderful work, 
and his passing with snatches of Charles’s 
hymns on his lips. The play with its terse dia- 
logue and varied scenic background may be 
commended to acting and reading societies. 
F. S. BOAS 


Travellers’ Verse. Chosen by M. G. Lioyp 


Tuomas. With Original Lithographs by 
Epwarp BawneNn. Frederick Muller, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 

Those who already know the work of the 
compiler and the illustrator of this anthology 
will expect to like it, and will not be dis- 
appointed. The eighty pieces of English verse 
—from Berkeley, George Eliot, ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
Quarles, Ruskin, and all the other names 
expected and not expected—are chosen by 
one who has an enviable power of remember- 
ing and di ing. The text is carefully 
presented, and its sources carefully recorded. 
The notes are kept few and brief. And the 
coloured lithographs are subtle, spirited, 
delicate, and bold. 

The puff on the jacket makes a point of say- 
ing that ‘Mr. Bawden, who has been an official 
War Artist throughout the war, has never 
stopped travelling for the last five years in 
France, in Abyssinia, in Iraq, in Persia and in 
Italy’. That is, the writer of the puff counts it 
a qualification for anyone illustrating a book 
of travels that his eyes should have seen what 
his hand draws. Otherwise, we are led to 
assume, he would resemble the lady in Dickens 
who, confined to her attic, wrote her imaginary 
descriptions of the company at Ascot. But it 
seems that Miss Lloyd Thomas does not think 
that this qualification is one we need ask of 
poets. She announces Travellers’ Verse as made 
out of ‘verse by those who have travelled in 
fancy or in fact, or in both’. She therefore 
jumbles together two sorts of things that poets 
from Dryden onwards have been trying, often 
in vain, to keep separate. I suggest that Miss 
Lloyd Thomas’s anthology might have been 
better still—more instructively homogeneous— 
if she had made first-hand experience of the 
actual scene a qualification for describing it. 
We prefer poetry to be vivid by whatever 
means. A great poet may write a vivid ‘travel 


poem’ about places he has only seen as they 
were conjured up for him by men who were 


not poets. But what, we ask, might not 
Coleridge have said about scenes, say, of The 
Ancient Mariner if he had witnessed them for 
himself? In Satyrane’s Letters he says some 
very remarkable things about comparatively 
ordinary things seen. Perhaps far voyages 
would have made him say about icebergs more 
vivid things still than that they are green as 
emerald, and about water that burned and 
was like a witch’s oils than that it was green 
and blue and white. Travelling in realms of 
gold is not enough.if you are describing realms 
that are actual. At any rate, Ambrose Philips 
never wrote more vividly than when con- 
fronted with that winter scene at Copenhagen, 
nor Wilfred Scawen Blunt than when writing 
of Indian women who bear flowers and incense 

Through the tall temple gates set wide, to 

gods in ochreous shrines. 
Perhaps poets, even Coleridges, had better 
write, as Wordsworth knew, with their eye on 
the object, as Mr. Bawden no doubt prefers 
to make his lithographs from sketches taken 
near the spot. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Les Grands Lyriques Anglais. Ed. by Féurx Rose. 

Joseph Vincent, Oxford. 1os. 6d. 

In March 1940, three months before the 
fall of France, a French scholar, in his sphere, 
made the same proposition as Mr. Winston 
Churchill ; namely, a joint citizenship of France 
and England. The scholar was M. Félix Rose, 
and under the title of Les Grands Lyriques 
Anglais he offered us nothing less than a 
bilingual anthology from Shakespeare to our 
own day. All the translations were his own; 
and they were all, except Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind, in verse. Done with sensitiveness, 
an attentive ear, and an almost brooding sense 


of the several poets’ thought and style, it was . 


hailed with justice as a unique achievement, 
in which versions often admirable and always 
worthy were given to the French people of 
some of the best treasures in our English tongue. 

The book was hit by the war. And it is the 
best news that a revised edition is now on the 
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market again under the joint imprint of Oxford 
and Paris. The new edition is a good deal 
shorter, some poets being omitted altogether. 
But it is still the most representative of all 
English anthologies in the French tongue, 
taking in all our greatest poets from Shake- 
speare to Masefield. M. Rose’s task was not 
an easy one, when you consider—as he con- 
siders and expounds in his excellent preface— 
the fundamental differences between English 


* verse and French verse: the one so free in 


movement, the other so classically ordered. 
But, surprisingly, M. Rose has made sense and 
tune of it all and, which is more, kept spirit 
and atmosphere in spite of most correct render- 
ing. I admire his version of Shelley’s Cloud 
as much as any, but test him on Donne, on 
Wordsworth, on Tennyson . . . he does not 
fail. Of course, some magic must evaporate 


for the English reader for whom the words of 
the original are part of life. But read the 
French versions first, and you will agree that 
the jeunes Frangais, for whom the translations 
are done, will find magic enough remaining. 

In any case, M. Rose, with Gallic skill and 
Gallic obstinacy has set himself to make the 
body of our poetry—and the poet, he thinks, 
is in fact the Englishman—available to French 
readers. After that should come understanding 
at least. It is always to be remembered that 
when Chaucer started English poetry on its 
way, he owed a mighty debt to France. Our 
two nations, west of the west of Europe, have 
more in common than our ancient wars admit. 

Monsieur Rose knows it—and so does Professor 
Gustave Rudler who contributes an austere 
but friendly preface from Oxford. 

VioLa G. GARvVIN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cleopatra in the Tide of Time. By OLIVER C. DEC, 
Exus. Williams & Norgate Ltd., for the 
Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship with the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Literature. 12s. 6d. 
An account, so original and lively as to be 

sometimes a little fantastic, of Cleopatra as 

she appears in history, and in Shakespeare, 

Dryden, Shaw, and other writers British and 

French. 


Modern English Writers. By Daviy Wa.po 

Ciarke. Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 

A useful booklet, mainly intended for 
foreigners; straightforward and not unplea- 
santly ordinary (though with some striking 
drawings of famous portraits). The interpreta- 
tion here given to the word ‘modern’ may be 
gauged from the remark that J. B. Priestley 
is ‘the youngest of the important novelists of 
today’. 


A Grammar of Modern English for Foreign 
Students. By Mitter. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 53s. 

A businesslike piece of work, well indexed 
and printed with purpose. 


Armed with His Primer. By G. D. MartTINEAu. 
British Authors Press. 7s. 6d. 


An amusing, chatty little book containing 
useful tips and reminiscences, war-time and 
earlier, of one who believes, after an experi- 
ence of twenty years, that a boy’s early years 
cannot be better spent than at ‘a good pre- 
paratory boarding-school, preferably of about 
fifty boys’. 


Recipe for Reading. A Letter to my Godsons. By 
HERBERT VAN THAL. Home and van Thal, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


It is always pleasant and instructive to learn 
what other people think essential reading. 
Mr. van Thal’s choice of books is more interest- 
ing than his comments on them: his hedonistic 
scale is not graded finely. 


Tales of Human Endeavour. An Anthology. Edited 
by G. F. Lams. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 33. 


An excellent, solid anthology, which should 
only be turned to, even in schools, at duly 
spaced intervals: life must not be seen as too 
continuously breath-taking. 
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Modern Reading 14. Edited by REGINALD 

Moore. Phoenix House Ltd. 6s. 

Hitherto Modern Reading has been a paper- 
covered booklet. It is now a bound book, and 
means to remain so. Its policy is to encourage 
unknown writers as well as writers like T. O. 


Beachcroft. The editor seems to like contri 
butors to write short sentences. 


Correction :—The price of Woodstock, ed. b. 
A. P. Rossiter, published by Chatto, is 155, 
and not 55. as stated in our last issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
makes much of a certain colour proper to May, 
a month dedicate alike to the Virgin and the 
rites of Love, when the sun has revived the 
earth and ‘clothed him in grene al’ newe 
agayn’ (A, 1. 117). 

But there seems to be more than the merely 
seasonable behind the insistence on Alceste as 
‘clothed in ryal abite al of grene’ (A, 1. 146) or, 
as B version has it, ‘clad in real habit grene’ 
(1. 214). A little after this, we read: 


And by the hand he [i.e. the god of love] 
held the noble quene, 
Corouned with whyte, and clothed al in 


ne A, ll. 173-4; cf. B, ll. 241-2. 


Is there any reason for an emphasis that 
continues through the Prologue (e.g. A, ll. 187, 
229; B 303, 341)? 

Thomism, Platonism extant under guises, 
and feudal society gave tautest sanction to the 
medieval custom of finding—and keeping— 
earthly and neo-pagan analogues to the hier- 
archies of the heavens. Thus the ‘profane 
paradise’, early formalized, had its supreme 
‘god of love’ presiding over those saints and 
martyrs, with their prescriptive rights of 
patronage and allotted roles, whom Chaucer 
was to celebrate in the Legend. Likewise, it 
seems that the queen, in the Prologue, is the 
profane analogue to the Queen of Heaven— 
a parallel not jeopardized by also accepting 
her as an allegoric presentation of Anne of 
Bohemia. Now as, in the Catholic scheme, 
Mary intercedes on behalf of the suppliant 
sinner, so the profane queen beseeches mitiga- 


tion of the punishment to be imposed on 
penitent poet who has transgressed the laws 
the ‘god of love’, and does succeed in reduci 
the ‘penance’ (A, 1. 469) to the task of relati 
the stories of the canonized ‘good women’, 
Chaucer speaking—the analogy is beautiful, 
neatly pointed—says 

‘Madame, the god above 

Foryelde yow, that ye the god of love 

Han maked me his wrathe to foryive.’ 

A, Il. 446-8; B, ll. 456-8. 

The significance of the ‘royal habit of green’ 
is now clear. As blue became the agreed 
colour of the robe of the Queen of Heaven, 
from at least the time of the Italian Primitives 
onwards (‘Blue of larkspur, blue of Mary’s 
colour’), so the earthly queen was also accorded 
a ‘royal habit’ of a colour equally appropriate 
to her realm. 

That this was, or became, a convention and 
subsisted elsewhere after the general ‘humanis- 
ing’ of the objects of devotion is suggested by 
the ‘light green drees’ of Petrarch’s Laura. 

References are to Skeat’s edition of Chaucer. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS BERRY 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
M. P. SHIEL 
Sir, 

As I am engaged in writing the authorized 
biography of M. P. Shiel, I should be most 
grateful if any of your readers who possess any 
letters or reminiscences throwing light on the 
life of this Irish author would communicate 


JOHN GAWSWORTH 
1 Furnival Street, E.C. 4. 
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.-ASSOCIATION NOTES 


T the City Literary Institute, Stukeley 
Street, W.C. 2, on Saturday, 15 February, 

Dr. F. S. Boas, with Dr. Arundell Esdaile in 
the Chair, lectured to a joint meeting of the 
English and Classical Associations on Ovid and 
the Elizabethans. After giving a brief outline 
of the life of the poet and referring to his popu- 
larity in the Middle Ages, Dr. Boas surveyed 
the Elizabethan translations of his poems, from 


‘Golding near the beginning of the Queen’s 


reign to the far finer poetry of Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson near its end, reading characteristic 
extracts, which illustrated the passion of the 
time for the ‘fourteener’. He also showed how 
familiarly Shakespeare could refer to phrases 
of Golding’s, with obvious confidence that his 
audiences would take the allusions. Ovid’s 
great appeal was that to a period avid for 
romance he offered a vast and beautifully 
written corpus of the romantic mythology of 
the ancients, which without him would have 
been lost but for waifs preserved in obscure 
works such as the Deipnosophists. To the Eliza- 
bethan with little Latin and less Greek Ovid 
was widely known. Dr. Boas’s brilliant address, 
with the warm approval of the Classical Asso- 


ciation, is being printed by our Association, 


and will thus be available in a permanent form 
to members of both Associations, 


On Friday, 28 March, with Mr. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton in the Chair, Mr. Patric Dickinson 
attracted a large audience to the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, to hear him on James Elroy 
Flecker. 

The lecturer by apt quotations from Flecker 
himself on his own art and interpretation of 
poetry quickly admitted his hearers to the 
essential character and quality of Flecker’s 
poetical genius, and in a long scientific, or 
should one say psychological, analysis of the 
way his genius worked went far to account for 
what, later in his address, he described as the 
poet’s ‘permanent state of level creativeness’. 

Exploring Flecker’s contribution to English 
poetry he dealt at some length with the poems 
entitled The Dying Patriot and Old Ships as 
illustrating his quality—the strength and 


originality of his rhythm and the colour and 
clarity of his images. Speaking more particu- 
larly of his lyrical power Mr. Dickinson 
claimed that Flecker had created lyric poetry 
of a unique quality through ‘the intensity, the 
passionate apprehension of the moment’, and 
because for him the moment was also dramatic. 
Of the influences that affected his poetry the 
lecturer acknowledged his love of contem- 
porary French poetry—especially the Parnas- 
sian movement, but he was never derivative— 
French poetry perhaps gave him standards of 
technical perfection—but in essential quality 
he was always original—‘he wrote out of his 
own guts’. It is regretted that lack of space 
prevents us from giving a fuller account of this 
perceptive appreciation of ‘the last poet of the 


nineteenth cen 


On Saturday, 26 April, an expectant gather- 
ing of the English Association turned up at the 
Alliance Hall, Westminster, to hear Mr. Dylan 
Thomas discourse on ‘The Sound of Poetry’. 
But Mr. Thomas, it appeared, had dispensed 
with ceremony and taken himself off to Italy. 
In place of the truant poet—and no one wasted 
time grieving for him once the lecture began— 
the good offices of Professor Ifor Evans had 
secured Mr. John Hayward, organizer of the 
Exhibition of English poetry at the National 
Book League headquarters in Albemarle Street. 
Though briefed at short notice Mr. Hayward’s 
handling of his topic was masterly. You might 
paraphrase it as ‘Adventures in Search of 
Exhibits’. But such a rough and ready phrase 
does no justice to an address that must cer- 
tainly rank among the most attractive as well 
as the most informative that the Association 
has been privileged to hear. It was easy, 
spirited, witty, unconventional, and at the 
same time full of that best kind of scholarship 
to which the by-paths of literature are as clear 
and familiar as the lines on one’s own hand. 
It conveyed all the private charm of personal 
adventure, and doubled that by a sort of 
invitation to the audience to share in the pursuit 
of rare editions, to ransack libraries, to coax 
the great and thumb the market book-stalls. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


In his closing remarks Professor Ifor Evans 
commented on Mr. Hayward’s ability to give 
life and grace to vanished scenes and doings. 
He did indeed demonstrate ‘humane letters’ 
at their very best. 


We were glad to receive a letter from Mr. 
Green-Armytage (unfortunately too late for 
inclusion in the Spring Number) announcing 
the re-establishment of the Bath Branch under 
the presidency of Mr. H. A. Vachell. We 
congratulate all those concerned on the re- 
vival of a Branch that before the world wars 
was very prosperous and distinguished by 
activities which have now been renewed, and 
the full programme of which we hope to be 
able to print in our next issue. ~ 


We are also glad to learn that a group of 
lovers, known as ‘Shortlands Poetry 
Circle’, has joined the Association as its North- 
west Kent Branch. They hold fortnightly 
meetings for the reading aloud and study of 
poetry. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Martin, of 
95 Nightingale Lane, Bromley, Kent. 


The establishment of a new branch at 
Coventry, with a strong initial membership, 
is a very welcome piece of news. The inaugu- 
ral address was given by Mr. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the 
American journal The Explicator—a successful 
publication as ‘a clearing house’ for explication 
de texte of English and American literature. At 
the suggestion of the Editors of The Explicator 
we have arranged an exchange of advertise- 
ments with them, and hope that this agreeable 
and friendly exchange may prove profitable 
to the aims and interests of our two journals. 
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The British Council have embarked on a 
new and important enterprise in the publica- 
tion of the periodical English Language Teach- 
ing—which is devoted to the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. We have been 
favoured with copies of the first two issues, and 
congratulate those concerned on its produc- 
tion. It is hoped that the journal will reach 
teachers of English in such areas as the Middle 
East, Eastern Europe, South America, and 
China, and its purpose is to bring to these 
areas, where there is little knowledge of up-to- 
date methods of language teaching, especially 
as regards phonetics and intonation, informa- 
tion that will promote more progressive 
methods of teaching. The first issues of the 
publication are well designed to promote these 
ends. 


We have to inform our readers that Mr. 
Laurence Tanner’s address Westminster Abbey 
in English Literature will be printed in a collec- 
tion of Lectures given to the English Associa- 


‘tion which Messrs. Harrap hope to publish 


before the end of the year in book form under 
the title Literature and Life. Mr. Tanner’s 
address will therefore not be printed in English 
as announced in our last number. 


The response to our appeal for back num- 
bers of English and old copies of Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies 
has been very gratifying, and we take this 
opportunity of thanking the donors of these 
publications. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 20 September. 


Contributors should state if they are members of the | - 


Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


HE subject for the competition was a 

sonnet on a subject of the competitor’s 
own choosing. We award the prize to G. H. 
Moore for his sonnet To Christopher Marlowe, 
and have pleasure in printing it. 

At the same time we highly commend the 
sonnets by W. D. Johnston, Raymond Chap- 
man, and John Blandford, and we consider 
those by Marjorie Boulton, Pauline Clarke, 
Morwyth Rees, W. A. Jones, Celia Randall, 
and James Clifford deserve to be honourably 
mentioned. The competition has produced 
the excellent entry of thirty-four sonnets, most 
of which reach a good standard of compe- 
tence. 

The great majority of the competitors 
thoroughly understand the structure of a 
sonnet, though one or two have hybridized the 
Shakespearian and the Petrarchan varieties, 
which is not strictly permissible. 

As regards subject-matter nearly all the 
sonnets are interesting and a few original. For 
the next competition a prize will be given for 


the best song-lyric on a subject of the competi- 
tor’s own choosing. Entries should reach the 
Editor not later than 15 September. 


TO CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Shall we forget your life was one wild cheer 
Because a giant shadow dwarfs your days? 
Or swamp your title with our pigmy praise 
For him whose greatness knew you as a 
r? 
Let those who do so, gather then to sneer 
At every architect whose young hand strays 
To brave extravagance; yet such may raise 
In after years a palace blithe and sheer. 


Some reverence is due each slender page 
Time granted to your youth; for as we read 
Your potent fancies stir again, and breed 
Fresh images to grace our jealous age: 
His cheating stroke we cannot weep too long 
Whose cold blade checked the tempest of 
your song. 
G. H. MOORE 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

Blake. A Psychological Study. By W. P. Wrr- 
cutr. Hollis & Carter. 8s. 6d. 

*Chateaubriand’s Natural Scenery. By THOMAS 
Wa tker. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.75. 

Democracy and the Arts. By Rupert BROOKE. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 6s. 

Dostoevsky. By Joun Lane Powys. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

English Essayists. By Bonamy Dosrke. 
Britain in Pictures Series. Collins. 5s. 

Enjoying Poetry. By C. Day Lewis. Cam- 
bridge (for the National Book League). 1s. 

Essays by Divers Hands (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. xxiii). 
Ed. by Harotp Nicotson. Cumberlege. 
10s. 6d. 

*Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels. By ARTHUR 
E. Case. Cumberlege. 115. 6d. 

Ibsen the Norwegian. By M. C. BrapsBrook. 
Chatto. ros. 6d. 


*Fohn Galsworthy: the Dramatic Artist. By V. 
Dupont. Paris: Henri Didier (4 and 6 Rue 
de la Sorbonne). 

*Keats’s Reputation in America to 1848. By 
Hyver E. Cumberlege. 28s. 
Milton and the English Mind. By F. E. Hutcu- 

InsON. Teach Yourself Series. Hodder. 55. 

* Milton’s Paradise Lost. By Joun S. Drexuorr. 
Cumberlege. 115. 6d. 

More Modern Essays. Ed. by R. W. JEPSON. 
Longmans. 35. 

Poetry and the People. By KennetH W. 
RicumonpD. Routledge. tos. 6d. 

Robert Burns. Essays by Six Contemporary 
Writers, ed. by MonrtTGOMERIE. 
Maclellan. 6s. 

Rossetti, Dante and Ourselves. By NICOLETTE 
Gray. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

*Shakespere’s Five-Act Structure. By T. W. 
Ba.pwin. Illinois U.P. $20. 

*Shakespeare’s Histories. By Lity B. CAMPBELL. 
California: The Huntington Library. $6.75. 
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Shylock, A Study of the Few in Myth and Litera- 
ture. By H. StnsHemer. Gollancz. gs. 
The Crown of Life. Concluding essays in inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s final plays. 
By G. Witson Knicut. Cumberlege. 18s. 

The Gaelic Story-Teller. By J. H. Devarcy. 
(Sir John Rh¥s Memorial Lecture, British 
Academy, 1945.) Cumberlege. 6s. 

The Golden World of ‘King Lear’. By G. L. 
BIcKERSTETH. (Annual Shakespeare Lec- 
ture of the British Academy.) Cumber- 
lege. 35. 

* The Idiom of Poetry. By FREDERICK A. PoTTLE. 
Cumberlege. 12s. 

The Lyrical Poetry of Thomas Hardy. By C. M. 
Bowra. (Byron Foundation Lecture, 1946.) 
Nottingham University College. 15. 6d. - 

The Nascent Mind of Shelley. By A. M. D. 
Hucues. Cumberlege. 155. 

The Poetic Image. By C. Day Lewis. (The 
Clarke Lectures given at Cambridge, 
1946.) Cape. 8s. 6d. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Poetry of T. S. Eliot. By Curve Sansom. 
(Text of a Lecture to the Speech Fellowship, 
1946.) Speech Fellowship. 2s. 

The Year's Work in English Studies, vol. 
xxv. Ed. by F. S. Boas. Cumberlege. 
10s. 6d. 

* Towards an Appreciation of Poetry. By RoBERT 
Farren. Dublin: Metropolitan Publishing 
Co. 45. 6d. 

Unity and Continuity in Goethe. By L. A. WiL- 
LouGcHBy. (The Taylorian Lecture, 1947.) 
Cumberlege, 2s. 

Virgil’s Mind at Work. By Ropert W. Crutt- 
WELL. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 

* William Ernest Henley. By JEROME HAMILTON 
Cumberlege. 16s. 

Wordsworthian and Other Studies. By ERNEST DE 
SELincourT. Cumberlege. 125. 6d. 

* All titles marked with an asterisk are American, 
Colonial, or Continental publications, and may 
therefore possibly be difficult to obtain in this 
country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Nottingham 


Tue inaugural meeting of the Nottingham 
Branch for 1947 was held at University College, 
University Park, and took the form of a social 
gathering to which former members of the 
Branch and the Honours English students of 
the College were invited. Proposed activities 
of the Branch were discussed and the students’ 
Literary Society of the College, of which Pro- 
fessor V. de S. Pinto is Hon. President, became 


affiliated to the Nottingham Branch of the 
English Association. 

The first lecture of 1947 was given by Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong on Thursday, 27th January. 
His subject was ‘Shakespeare and the Psycho- 
logists’. ‘The second lecture is to be given by 
Professor Pierre Legouis, of the University of 
Lyons. The title of his lecture is ‘Corneille and 
Dryden’. 


Southampton 


President: Prof. B. A. Wright, University Col- 
lege, Southampton. 
Vice-President: Dr. K. R. Brooks, University 
College, Southampton. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. F. G. Roberts, 
M.A. 
Meetings at University College: 
25 Oct. 1946: ‘Poetry and Madness’ (Prof. 
J. R. Sutherland). 
28 Nov.: ‘Anglo-Saxon Poetry’ (Dr. K. R. 
Brooks). 
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7 Feb. 1947: ‘Dramatic Form Ancient and 
Modern’ (Prof. K. D. F. Kitto). 
17 Feb.: ‘The Reception of German 


Literature in England’ (Dr. Walter Schir- 


mer). 


Joint Meeting with the Modern Languages 


Society. 

20 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. 
‘Thomas Chatterton’ (Mr. F. T. Prince). 

22 May: ‘Q’ (Mr. S. C. Roberts). 


Fe 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


Programme for the Year 1947-8: 

Monday, 26 May 1947, 7.45 p.m.: Discus- 
sion of the film ‘Henry V’ (Associate 
Professor F. W. Robinson, M.A., Ph.D.). 

Tuesday, 24 June, 7.45 p.m.: “The Ballad in 
Australia’—a public lecture by Mr. James 
Devaney in Ann St. Presbyterian Church 
Hall at 8 p.m. (cost of admission, 1s. 6d.). 
After the lecture there will be a supper at 
the Association’s meeting-place (Lyceum 
Club room) at which members will have 
an opportunity of meeting Mr. Devaney. 

Monday, 28 July, 7.45 p.m. : ‘Some Develop- 
ments in American Poetry since Walt 
Whitman’ (Mrs. A. Gollnick). 

Tuesday, 23 Sept. 7.45 p.m.: ‘Basic English: 
the Possibilities of English as an Inter- 
national Language’ (Mr. A. K. Thomson, 


Monday, 27 Oct. 7.45 p.m.: “The Language 
Problem in Papua and New Guinea’ 
(Associate Professor C. Schindler, M.A.). 

Monday, 22 Mar. 1948, 7.45 p.m.: ‘Modern 
Stage Presentation’ (Miss R. M. Felgate). 

Monday, 26 Apr., 7.45 p.m.: “The Faust 
Story in English and German Literature’ 
(Mr. K. Leopold, B.A.). 

Monday, 24 May, 7.45 p.m.: Discussion of 
English books set for the Senior and Junior 
Public Examinations of 1948 (Professor 
J. J. Stable, M.A.). 

Monday, 28 June, 7.45 p.m.: ‘Present Day 
Tendencies in English Poetry’ (Mr. Firmin 
Mackinnon). 

Monday, 26 July, 7.45 p.m.: Discussion on 
Australian speech. 

We congratulate all concerned on the revival 


M.A.). of this Branch. Ed. 


INDIA 
Allahabad 


The Association functioned actively during 
the year and held six meetings. The following 
papers were read: 

20 Sept. 1946: ‘The English Bible’ (Mr. 

P. C. Addy). 
15 Nov.: ‘Romance’ (Mr. D. Ojha). 


15 Jan.: ‘Some Thoughts on Art’ (Mr. 
R. N. Deb). 

10 Feb.: ‘Some Aspects of Early Nineteenth- 
century Poetry’ (Mr. Bene Simlai). 


The All-India English Conference was held at 


Allahabad on 16, 17, and 18 March. Members 


28 Nov.: ‘Matthew Arnold and Romanti- of the U.P. Branch helped in organizing the 


cism’ (Mr. Y. Sahai). 


Conference and participated actively in its 


8 Jan. 1947: ‘Art of Speech’ (Mr. Frank discussions. 


Wheatley). 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


_(@) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d.,-or with Essays and 
Studies and The Year's Work in English Studies (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 10s. 6d. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies 1s. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place. 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 32 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN LONDON: 1889-1891 Roger Lancelyn Green 
‘A TIME TO CAST AWAY STONES’ Graham Taylor 
HENRY PORTER J.M. Nosworthy 
WANTED—A SHAKESPEARE ATLAS AND GAZETTEER J. Minto Robertson, LL.D. 
‘SPERANZA’ AND HER FIRST EDITOR Horace Wyndham 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SUMMER HOLIDAY Penelope Fitzgerald 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE S. S. Sopwith 
POEMS 
Wilfred Bartlett Robert N. Stephenson Clarke Norah M. Gibbs 
G. M. Hort Norah M. Horton Geoffrey Johnson 
Marie Overton C. Busby Smith Mary Winter Were 
Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 33 


AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA 


THE PLAYS OF AUGUST STRINDBERG Guy Boas 
EMILY BRONTE: POET AND MYSTIC Margaret Willy 
FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY... - Tony Rose 
IZAAK WALTON AND UNAMUNO John E. Housman 
THE LAST EPIC Alicia C. Percival 
POEMS 
Freda C. Bond James Clifford R. L. Cook 
Nina Cust Arundell Esdaile B. R. Gibbs 
Ruth Hedger Gordon Jobling T. W. Ramsey 
T. O. Robinson Millicent Wedmore Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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Contents of Vol. VI, No. 34 


AMERICAN LITERATURE (1940-5) 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRAGEDY 
MAETERLINCK AND STATIC DRAMA 
VERSE-WRITING—ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 
MUSE IN INDIA—AN ASPECT OF ALUN LEWIS 
W. N. P. BARBELLION (1889-1919) 

A NOTE ON THOMAS NASHE 


POEMS 
Arundell Esdaile Stanley Gardner 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Geoffrey Johnson 


Fred B. Millett 
Clifford Leech 

J. E. Malcolm 
Cicely Boas 

Gordon Symes 
E. W. Martin 

E. D. Mackerness 


John Gawsworth 
Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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Stock of 5 nillion volumes 
| foreign stamps too! 
CHARING CROSS | 
{ONDON 
Gerrard 5660 (1 tines) Open ie See) 


THE EXPLICATOR 


Founded 1942 


Members of The English Association will enjoy the brief, acute analyses 
of poems and fiction in The Explicator, which carries comments (and 
queries, too) upon individual works, British and American, classic and 
modern. 
Exclusive concern with literature as literature has made The Explicator 
an important influence in contemporary criticism. 
Recent issues have included explications of Chaucer, Dryden, Keats, 
Browning, Housman, Whitman, Eliot, Frost, and Auden. 


Subscription in Great Britain: $1.25 a year (eight numbers) 


THE EXPLICATOR 
1247 COLLEGE STATION, FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Blake, a psychological study by W. P. Witcutt 8s. 6d. 
Ibsen. The Norwegian. A peieation by 


M. C. Bradbrook . 10s. 6d. 
Milton by E. W. M. Tillyard 4 . 16s. 
The Miltonic Setting by E. W. M.Tillyard . Ts. 6d. 
Seven Essays by George Sampson ‘ . 10s. 6d. 
Seventeenth Ce: Bac! 


Poetry and the People by Kenneth Richmond 10s. 6d. 
A Victorian Album. Some Lady Novelists of 
the Period by Lucy Poate Stebbins . 12s. 6d. 


Portraits in Prose. A collection of characters 
chosen by Hugh Macdonald . . 10s. 6d. 


Scholarship, its Meaning and Value by H. W. 


by Phyllis Bentley 5s. 
Ourselves by Nicolette 80. 


Poets and Pundits by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 12s. 6d. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltp 

BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 

477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601 
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THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the 1st of the Month 
Editor: 

E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
15s. post free 
Single number, Is. 6d., postage 2d. 


The Journal 4 with every stage of 
education, from the nursery school to the 
university and beyond. It represents pro- 
gressive educational aims and practice 
and provides a forum for the discussion 
general problems in education with their 


Editorial Address: 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Democracy and the Arts. A hitherto un- 


N planning the BBC broadcast talks the 
amiss care is taken in the choice of 
subject matter and speakers. Listeners are 
assured of reliable information on vital 
problems; pleasant, instructive entertain- 
ment on lighter topics. 

The best of the broadcast talks on 
current affairs, music, art, books and 
drama are recorded permanently in “The 
Listener”. 

“The Listener” is on sale at all newsagents 
and can be sent to any address abroad. 
Overseas Subscription rate is 17s. 6d. a year 
and remittances should be sent to BBC 
' Publications, Searle Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex, England. 


The 


Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


EVERY THURSDAY THREEPENCE 


Seven Essays 


GEORGE SAMPSON 


Mr Sampson’s subjects, tackled 
with customary vigour, include 
eighteenth-century hymns, the 
operas of Mozart, Henry Irving, 
Bach and Shakespeare, and his 
own introduction to books. 

ros. 6d. net 


Dr Campbell’s Diary 
Editor: J. L. CLIFFORD 


Dr Campbell, an Irish clergy- 
man, came to England in 1775, 
primarily to meet Dr Johnson. 
His diary, now first printed in full, 
records a candid view of the Doctor 
and of English men and manners. 
Introduction by s. Cc. ROBERTS; 
portrait frontispiece and two fac- 
similes. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Shorter Poems of 
W. S. Landor 


Editor: J. B. SIDGWICK 


A generous selection of the lyrics 
with a biographical introduction 
and portrait frontispiece. 6s. net 
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New Collected 
Edition of the 
works of 
Joseph Conrad 


Size 74 by 43 in. 

6s. net per vol. 
This New Collected Edition follows 
the contents of the Uniform Edition 
of his works in twenty-two volumes 
issued between 1924 and 1928. It 


Walter Richard 
Sickert 
A FREE HOUSE! 


This collection of essays by a great 
English painter, edited and intro- 
duced by Sir Osbert Sitwell, will 
be welcomed by students of art and 
all who love a witty representation 
of the details of life and the passing 
scene. The book contains many 
collotype reproductions of 
Sickert’s paintings. 25s. 


E. S&S. Duckett 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS 
AND SCHOLARS 


A record of the lives of Aldhelm 
of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of York, 
the Venerable Bede and Boniface, 
in which the author finds those 
characteristics which mark the 
life and literature of early Eng- 
land. 25s. 


Herbert Davis 
STELLA 
“ Distinguished for its sound sense 


as well as its accuracy ...a wel- 
come and refreshing rarity. Such 
a volume is Dr. Herbert Davis’s 
three lectures on Swift and Esther 
Johnson.” Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 7s. 6d. 


John Buxton 


ATROPOS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


“Mr. John Buxton shows a con- 
tinued and exciting development 
. . . He knows how to use the 
heritage of tradition for his own 
individual .’ EDWARD 
SHanks (Daily Dispatch). 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


notes on all the works. 
| 
published: 
(1) YOUTH, HEART OF DARKNESS, 
and THE END OF THE TETHER ’ 
(2) LoRD smu 
(3) THE MIRROR OF THE SEA ° 
and A PERSONAL RECORD 
The next three volumes, 
ready shortly: 
UNDER WESTERN EYES 3 
NOSTROMO 9 
THE ARROW OF GOLD ; 
receive a most hearty welcome... . 
Re-reading these books, I seem to hear 
. again that voice I knew so well and, 
hearing it, to appreciate anew the Pp 
who tae p Cotas books 
this edition—which, by the way, is 
well produced, with good clear print 3 
i : that’s easy on the eye—can now dis- 
distinguished 
writer and noble man for 
—WILLIAM PLOMER broadcasting ti 
Home Service. 
* ‘These volumes are light and attrac- 
tive in format and worthy of an estab- 
lished author..—H. M. TOMLINSON in 


